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The 

Valley of the Maude 

Or 'On dlts.' 
CHAPTER I. 

* Twist ye, twine y^j^^even so 

Mingled shades o^f joyiH^ woe.* 

•<■ - 

NARRQ^, TOQkjT gorge, where 
long slopes of' greenest turf al- 
ternated withf jtiirge boulders and 
immense blocks of living granite, 
echaed always with the music of a bright, 
clear, dashing river. Magnificent oaks and 
beeches, the boughs of which, though large 
and vigorous, were drawn out to an im- 
mense length by the moisture from the 
river, and nearly met in an arch across it, 
stood here and there on the grassy slopes. 
VOL. I. B Miniature 
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Miniature falls, interrupted by others 
grander and more picturesque, lighted up 
with innumerable flashes, and often with 
^ the rainbow of the brooks,' the pleasant 
interwoven shadows of the trees. 

Young voices were in delightful harmony 
with the sounds of the river and the hum 
of myriads of insects, which flitted about 
like animated flowers among the bushes, 
the ferns, and long grasses that bordered 
the stream. The birds were taking their 
siesta in the hot summer's afternoon. 

^ Eugene ! Eugene ! lazy fellow ! look ! 
look ! my boat has gone safely over the 
lower fall, and she's got good way on her ! 
She'll get safe to sea this time ; look at 
her tacking, you might fancy, round that 
cape !' 

The boy thus addressed was lying 
sleepily among the long grass on the bank, 
just where the river made a slight bend, 
and where it was divided by white gleam- 
ing blocks of granite into three separate 
falls, varying in height and breadth. 

^ / might fancy ! you might fancy, I 

think ! 
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think ! I have no imagination. I only 
see a bit of wood, with a white shape of 
calico or paper adorning it, that is all,' 
said Eugene. 

^ Thank Heaven, I have an imagination,' 
said Frank. ' Now I can follow that boat 
through all the wild scenery of our own 
valley; through the rich woodland slopes 
about Mayland ; past the grey towers of 
Mayland cathedral ; through com fields 
and waving woods, till at length, on such 
a day as this, golden, bright, and hot, she 
floats in St. Werburgh's Bay like a water 
lily on a lake.' 

'Your imagination must be tired, I 
should think ; a journey of fifty miles at 
least, and in this burning sun, too ! ' 

'There,' continued Frank, heedless of 
this interruption, * there she finds a fleet 
of men-of-war — the Channel fleet. They 
don't care to waste their coals, you see ; 
and there being no wind, they have cast 
anchor in St. Werburgh's Roads. If any- 
body on board sees that craft, and picks 
her up, he'll say she was built by a fellow 

■ 2 who 
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who knows the properties of a boat, I can 
tell you.' 

Eugene laughed again. 

^ I hope it will tell him as long a story 
as you have made out about it/ said he, 
' about the city, and the cathedral, and the 
river. Hillo ! what's that ? and that ? ' 
repeated he, starting up. 

^ Oh, I beg your pardon, Eugene,' said 
a voice from the opposite bank of the 
river, scarcely audible, but speaking at its 
highest pitch. 

^ Hillo ! ' cried Eugene again, jumping 
out of the way of a still larger pebble than 
those which had startled him. ^ What are 
you doing, Fred ? ' 

^ I was only trying the range of my 
balls,' said a boy about thirteen years old, 
standing up from among the tall fronds of 
the Osmunda regalis that rose up nearly as 
high as his head. ' I didn't think I had 
got it so exactly.' 

* Pray be less exact another time, Field- 
Marshal Fred,' said Eugene ; ^ that is, if I 
am to be. your target.' 
. ' ' But 
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* But isn't it jolly that I got the eleva- 
tion all at once ? ' 

' Not at all/ said Eugene, rubbing his 
leg with every demonstration of solici- 
tude. ' You forget that I am a man and 
a brother.' 

' Ha, ha, ha ! * laughed a voice, silvery, 
gentle, and sweet as the tones of the river, 
or of the light breeze that the rarefying 
power of the sun created vvhen a little past 
his meridian. 

But where did the voice come from ? 
No one was to be seen but the three boys, 
Frank still watching his little boat slipping 
down fall after fall, Fred standing up in a 
half apologetical attitude, and Eugene with 
his arms stretched out as if to deprecate 
any further experiments on the proper ele- 
vation of a pebble, of which he was to be 
the mark. 

' Ha, ha, ha ! Well done, Fred ; I am 
glad you disturbed the philosopher.* 

^ I am not a philosopher. Miss Pert,' said 
Eugene ; ^ indeed, I am the very reverse of 
one, or I suppose I should have sat pa- 

B 3 tiently 
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tiently in the character of the Field-Mar- 
shal's target.' 

If any one had wondered whence this 
same sweet silvery voice came, he would 
soon have had his curiosity gratified; for 
a flutter of white garments appeared at the 
top of an enormous boulder, one side of 
which sloped to within a few feet of the 
ground ; and in a moment a little crea- 
ture stood upon the tufted grass, so strange- 
looking, so elf-like, so wonderfully delicate 
in her make, that she seemed like the 
haunting spirit of that matchless valley, 
or like some one of the fairies that . had 
traced those deep green circlets in the turf. 

^ So it has pleased your Pixie-ship to 
descend at last,' said Eugene. * And now, 
since we have had an oracle of the rock 
through the agency of such a being, I think 
the mystery of the talking oak may be 
solved in the same way.' 

^ It must have been a very wise Pixy 
who talked so much rhyme and reason too. 
I don't think any poet / know could have 
been so sage and have made such good 

rhymes 
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rhymes as the Pixy of the Oak that you 
are so fond of/ said the new-comer. 

* / know ! any poet you know ! How 
should you know the kings of the past and 
the future, you, vegetating and growing 
weedy in this damp valley ?' 

'Why, you think you know them ; 
and don't you grow weedy in this damp 
valley?' 

* By no means, except in the holidays. 
/ can understand the poets because I've 
been at Eton, "in among the throng of"—' 

' Boys ! Oh, yes ; likely indeed to un- 
derstand the poets ! as if schoolboys had 
souls above marbles.' 

' Nina, Nina, you shall not have the 
dormouse if you treat your elders and bet- 
ters in this cavalier manner,' said Eugene, 
pelting the little fragile-looking being with 
the heads of the flowers that grew thickly 
amongst the grass. 

' I shall not stand that, I can tell you, 
Mr. Would-be Poet,' said the elf ; and sit- 
ting down on the turf, she took off her 
shoes and stockings, and walked across the 

" 4 river 
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river, stepping daintily from stone to stone, 
her little feet and ankles gleaming like 
ivory in the clear brown water. 

^ Nina, Nina, where are you going ? 
why will you leave your guide, philosopher, 
and friend ? ' 

^ Because I don't choose to be shelled in 
that way. I shall go and put myself under 
the protection of the fort.' 

* Shelled ! Flowered, you mean. At 
least, you look as white as if you were so. 
Excuse the pun. Miss Pert, though the 
spelling does not answer.' 

But Eugene's voice was drowned in the 
distance filled with the sound of countless 
tiny falls of the river, the waters of which 
were now low. The little light figure of 
Nina, slender as a reed, holding up her 
white garments, with her pale brown hair 
hanging in disorder round her face, which 
was nearly as white as her frock, passed 
easily from rock to rock. 

^ She is really an unearthly rlooking 
being,' said Eugene to himself. ^ Such a 
little fragile thing can never stand against 

the 
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the storms that we are told to expect in 
this world. She does not, in fact, seem 
intended to do so ; she will either fade 
away quite, while she is young, like a 
flower, or she will live by some enchant- 
ment — ^^bear a charmed life" — which, 
to judge by the expression of her face, may 
not shed a happy influence over those of 
others.' 

The little fairy, however, did not seem 
to feel any dread of her future destiny, 
either for herself or others. She climbed 
the river bank, and was soon standing 
among the ferns surrounding the fort that 
Fred had built of sand and pebbles, her 
white face just visible, and her little hand 
clenched in playful menace as she shook 
it at Eugene. 

^Well, Nina,' said Fred, ^didn't I 
pepper the philosopher nicely ? I got the 
exact range and elevation.' 

* I don't think Eugene is a philosopher,' 
said Nina, gravely. 

^ No ! why ? Do you know what a 

^ 5 philosopher 
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philosopher is ? Philo-sophia — lover of 
knowledge.* 

' Well, but,* said Nina, impatiently, 
* people do not always mean that when 
they call a person a philosopher.' 

* Don't they ?' said Fred, carefully re- 
garding a pebble which was about to make 
a scientific curve in its transit across the 
river. 

* Do attend, Fred,' said Nina, impe- 
riously. * Now, I have seen people who 
have received bad or good news without 
seeming to care for it ; and then aunt and 
uncle, and others too, have called these 
people '' philosophers" — they have said, 
'' they took it philosophically." Now that 
has nothing to do with being lovers of 
knowledge.' 

Fred turned his eyes inquiringly to 
Nina's. ' Dear Nina,' said he, ^ don't ask 
such grave questions. They don't suit 
sprites like you ; and besides, I have so 
much of that sort of thing at school.' 

^ Tell me at once, Fred,' said the little 

creature. 
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creature, stamping her tiny foot in anger, 
and a light pink colour flushing for a mo- 
ment her white cheeks. ' Tell me at once, 
or I shall go back to Eugene.' 

' No ; don't go. Well, you know, 
amongst the Greeks, very learned fellows 
and all that — the big wigs quarrelled 
among themselves, or something of that 
kind, and founded sects of philosophers ; 
though I'm sure there was little learning 
among their strange fancies.' 

' Sects ! What are they V 

' Dear me, Nina,' said Fred, ^ you know 
nothing! Sects — why sects are — in fact, 
as I said, these fellows set up different 
ways of thinking ; and one said there was 
no happiness except in pleasure.' 

' Quite right, too.' 

* That depends upon the kind of plea- 
sure. And others said that those were 
happiest who hardened themselves so as 
not to feel or care about pain and evil ; 
that always reminds me of the story of 
Jupiter and the ass.' 

' Well, go on ; what story is that ?' 

B 6 * Yo^ 
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' You know the ass grumbled because 
men beat him ; and he complained to 
Zeus, the chief fellow among the Greek 
gods. And Zeus said, he could not make 
men merciful, but he could give the ass a 
thick skin, which he did/ 

' Oh,' said Nina, breathing freely; ' now 
I understand ; and Eugene is not an ass 
with a thick skin, so he is not a philosopher 
— of one kind, at least.' 

Fred' said he hoped she would be a good 
girl, and, when she grew up, not make 
any poor fellow wish himself an ass with a 
thick skin. But he thought it a gross 
piece of injustice to be compelled to reflect 
on any matters relating to books or school- 
work in the holidays. Still he was about 
chivalrously to throw out another hint or 
two which he thought might tend to en- 
large Nina's notions on this abstruse sub- 
ject ; but he saw that the sprite had nearly 
buried herself in the grass, and was search- 
ing for pebbles from the edge of the stream 
in order to supply him with ammunition : 

so 
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so he thought matters were very well as 
they were, and let the subject drop. 

Idly, amongst idle talk, half play, half 
dispute, these golden hours of the hot 
July day passed away. Children are often 
wont to pass such hours, uselessly and idly 
to all appearance, but in truth gaining 
new vigour by that complete mental rest ; 
and each one gradually taking a stronger 
and more obvious direction towards some 
especial development of character or 
tastes. For it is the intellectual faculty 
that is cultivated and exercised at school. 
In the hours spent at home, or at least in 
apparent idleness, the future man or wo- 
man is moulded. 

And so the time passed on, and the 
river flowed continually, dashed over the 
rocks, and sang its own wild music, and 
gave its thin vapour to nourish the trees 
and flowers, as it had done for many a 
year ; and the trees threw their deep pur- 
ple shadows over it and over the soft turf, 
and gave no sign of change from the 
grandeur and the beauty that had adorned 

them 
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them on the corresponding day of the 
preceding year. Yet the river had, in an 
infinitesimal measure, deepened its bed, 
and borne its minute tribute of silt to the 
far off sea, there to add to the delta which 
may, after countless ages, form a mountain 
summit. The trees have ripened in strength 
and beauty, and have advanced towards 
their final decay, committing to the soil 
and to the river the germs of new forests, 
contributing to that soil all their fertilising 
garniture of the last summer. 

The children played or talked till Eu- 
gene fell asleep ; while Frank energeti- 
cally tried to make a sounding line of his 
own invention resist the force of the stream, 
and draw up a specimen of the river 
sand ; and Fred laboriously finished and 
rounded off his fort ; all the time trying 
to explain to the Sprite, as he called Nina, 
the reasons for all his proceedings on this 
occasion, and the principles of fortification 
in general. The Sprite laughed at first, 
and could not, or would not understand 
the explanation, that was not very clear. 

Then 
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Then she grew cross and pettish, and Fred 
and she had a very pretty quarrel ; and as 
he would persist in continuing this ex- 
planation, Nina in revenge went wander- 
ing away amongst the rocks and ferns. 

Frank was disturbed in the midst of his 
experiments by a cry that overcame the 
ceaseless sound of the restless stream, re- 
peated more than once ; he started up. 

^ What's that ? ' shouted he, ^ Eugene, 
is that your voice ? ' 

He heard the cry again. 

' Frank ! where* s Nina ? ' said Eugene ; 
' Is she here ? * 

^ I don't know. Fred, have you seen 
Nina ? ' shouted Frank. 

^ Nina ? no. I forgot all about her,' 
said Fred, standing up and looking round ; 
' No, she's not here. I suppose she's gone 
home.' 

^ What a fuss you make, Eugene ! ' 
said Frank, turning again to his plummet. 
' She's all right, depend upon it.' 

' Where is she ? ' said Eugene again, 
approaching Frank ; and Fred, surprised, 

took 
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took off his shoes and stockings and 
walked across the shallow stream to join 
his brothers. 

^ What is the matter, Eu ? ' said Frank. 
' You look so pale and strange ! Do you 
think she's fallen into the river ? why it's 
as safe as our own drawing-room." 

* Oh, I daresay she's all right,' said 
Eugene, gradually recovering hmiself, 'only 
I thought I should like to know where she 
was, just at that moment.' 

' Why, no doubt she's at home,' said 
his brother good-naturedly. ' But I'll go 
and see, old fellow, if you wish it ; you 
seem all in a maze.' 

Eugene said, ' Oh, I don't so much care 
now. I fell asleep, and I had a disagree- 
able dream, that's all. It was stupid to 
say anything about it.' 

"Stuff!' said Fred. 'What stuff! a 
dream ! What do dreams signify ! " and 
he turned to cross the river. 

'Never mind the Field-Marshal, old 
fellow,' said Frank ; ' I'll go to the Chase 
and see where she is, if you like it.' 

'The 
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VThe dream was about him too/ said 
Eugene, looking still rather strange. * But 
I should not like to tell it. It's all non- 
sense, of course.' 

And he never did tell that dream. 

' Eugene ! Frank ! Where's Nina ! ' 

A wooden bridge, old, frail and ruinous, 
crossed the stream a little above the spot 
on which two of the three brothers stood. 
Behind the bridge, the trees that bordered 
the stream on either hand, rising on the 
sides of the hills, separated a little, and the 
gorge widened. The whole glory of the 
golden summer's sky, in which the sun 
was now declining, filled up the back- 
ground of this opening, and threw a crim- 
son flush over the trees, the slopes, and the 
river. . 

Standing on the bridge, in front of this 
wonderful glow of radiance, was a figure, 
a female figure, rather low and square- 
shouldered, though it was that of a very 
young girl. Her face and the colour of 
her dress were invisible, standing as she 
did against that flood of light ; the rather 

. ungraceful. 
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ungraceful, though childish form and its 
outline, cutting out so much of brightness 
and beauty from the sky. 

^ Eugene ! Frank ! ' cried she ; ' where' s 
Nina ? " 

' I don't know, Syb," said Frank ; 
" very happy, I don't doubt, to have been 
so long away from you.' 

' Is she here ? ' said the girl thus ad- 
dressed. ^ Can't you tell me at once ? ' 

* Not at your bidding, Syb ; you're not 
going to domineer over me, I can tell 
you,' said Frank. 

^We don't know where she is. She 
was here, but is not here now, that's all,' 
said Fred. 

^ I will know where she is. My uncle 
and aunt are come home, and I shall take 
her back with me at once,' said the girl, 
leaving the bridge, and advancing towards 
the three boys. 

^ Search and look for yourself then,' 
said Frank. ^ I shan't stir a step, I assure 
you.' 

^ It is a shame of you boys to entice 

Nina 
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Nina out as you do, when you know I'm 
so busy, and then not to take care of her, 
and look after her,* said Sybilla, in a tone 
between anger and complaint : ^ and you 
teach her to be so rude and boy-like, I 
don't like it at all." 

' Who cares whether you like it or not ) 
she's not your slave . And I shall do as 
I please, and so you will find, Syb, ' said 
Frank. 

'But you see it's not safe for her to 
wander about alone. There may be wild 
cattle about the fields, or she may have 
fallen into the mill leat, or — . Get up, 
you careless naughty boys, and look for 
her!' 

T^he broad forehead had a very deter- 
mined air, so had the firm lips and clearly 
cut nose and chin ; but the fears suggested 
by this speech were more powerful than 
the dislike of being domineered over. So 
the three boys got up from the grass, 
among which they had sat down with a 
dogged resolution to do nothing that Sy- 
billa told them to do. 

Just 
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Just as they were about to set out on 
their search the little white form of Nina 
rose up from among the moss and ferns at 
the foot of a noble oak on the opposite 
bank of the river. 

No sooner did Sybilla see the little 
creature than she darted away, rushed like 
lightning across the bridge, and, now jump- 
ing from boulder to boulder, now half 
hidden amongst the ferns, she at last 
reached Nina, and seizing her arm, shook 
her roughly, and evidently thus gave em- 
phasis to a hearty scolding. 

' Be quiet, Syb ! ' shouted Frank. 

^ Hilloa ! Syb ! let Nina alone ! ' cried 
Fred. 

But Sybilla, heedless of these admoni- 
tions, drew Nina towards the bridge in a 
manner the reverse of gentle. 

' I won't stand it ! ' said Fred and 
Frank at once. 9 

But Eugene stopped them before they 
could move to aid little Nina. 

^ Nina is quite able to take care of her- 
self,' said he. 

'But 
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' But that rude, rough 



' Lyook ! - Now see what she will do ! ' 
Nina, with great humility, endured the 
mastery of Sybilla's arm and tongue ; and 
the elder girl, deceived into the belief that 
her prisoner was secure, relaxed her hold. 
They were indeed obliged to separate in 
order to climb the rocks towards the 
bridge. There Sybilla again took hold of 
Nina's arm. They walked on quietly till 
they were near the three boys. Then 
Nina unexpectedly shook off the hand of 
her captor, and ran towards a tree, took 
hold of one of its lower boughs with both 
hands, balanced herself a moment, then 
swung herself upon it like a squirrel, 
mounted bough after bough, till, sitting on 
a branch about thirty feet from the ground, 
she swung it up. and down by holding 
another bough, and called to Sybilla to 
ask her if she would not like to come and 
swing with her ? 

Nothing could exceed the noisy delight 
of Frank and Fred at Sybilla' s discom- 
fiture. But Eugene walked away silently 

in 
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in the direction of his home, Mauden 
Hall, a ' bulk of mellow brickwork,' the 
clustered chimneys of which became visi- 
ble after he had climbed for some two 
hundred yards up the wooded and boulder- 
strewn bank on the left side of the river. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 

•What ails us who are sounds 
That we should mimic this raw fool^ the worlds 
Which charts us all in its course blacks or whites/ 

Tennyson. 

AUDEN HALL was very much 
like many other old mansions 
still remaining in England; 
though fires caused by careless- 
ness in building chimneys, inevitable decay, 
or the alterations in the customs of life 
which have rendered other arrangements 
of apartments more convenient, yearly 
lesseiv their number. It was built in the 
Tudor era — an era which, with all its 
drawbacks, must have been an improve- 
ment on its predecessors, for the gentry 
could live in houses that were not fort- 
resses, nor did they any longer find it 
necessary to dwell under the shadow of 
some feudal castle. 

But 
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But the scenery near Mauden Hall was 
not common — not like much that we see 
generally in England. A great deal of it 
was wild, romantic, and picturesque in the 
highest degree ; and as it was far from any 
large town, and the wide area of the Mau- 
den estate was all occupied by farms, the 
people were rather of a primitive character, 
and therefore the thrilling legends that 
were rife respecting the Hall, the river, 
and the moor in which the stream rose, 
were not lost, but remained to be repeated 
every Christmas, with more or less embel- 
lishment from the imaginations of the 
relators. 

Another house, much smaller, but built 
in a similar style, stood at a distance 6f 
about half a mile from Mauden Hall. It 
had been intended for a dowager-house for 
the widows of the squires. Sometimes it 
was occupied by the vicar of Mauden, 
when he happened to possess fortune 
enough to keep it up ; sometimes it was 
let to some old friend or relative, whose 

society 
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society was valued by the owner of the 
Hall. - , 

As Mauden was five miles from the 
London road — when such things as Lon- 
don roads existed, and ten from the 
nearest railway station, when railways 
became their substitutes, few visitors in- 
terrupted its seclusion ; occasionally they 
were attracted thither by a slight mention 
of the beauty of the scenery in the county 
guide-books. 

One citizen of the United States was 
traditionally said to have penetrated into 
the valley of the Maude, as the river was 
called, and to have deplored with nasal 
energy of speech the utter waste of water 
power by the slow Britishers. In general, 
however,. the quiet of the old Hall and its 
owners was little interrupted except by 
their familiar friends, near relations, or 
visitors from some part of their own 
county. 

Some excitement was therefore pro- 
duced in the little village of Mauden when 
a post-chaise with four horses dashed 

VOL. I. c rapidly 
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rapidly through it, on a windy and fitfully 
moonlight night of autumn, and took the 
road to the Hall. It was too dark to per- 
mit the villagers to catch more than a very 
unsatisfactory glimpse of the occupants of 
the carriage. At a sudden turn of the 
road, however, a glowing red light from a 
blacksmith's forge threw a glare across it 
which gave an advantage in that respect 
to a little knot of gossips who liked the 
warmth of the blacksmith's fire, as well as 
the news to which each visitor contributed 
his quotum. 

They were such individuals as often 
congregate in such places : a groom of 
Squire Mauden's (by that old-fashioned 
denomination was the lord of a large pro- 
portion of the county still called), the 
parish clerk, one or two field labourers, 
farming men, a gamekeeper of the Squire's, 
and another man, apparently a stranger, 
clad in a dark velveteen jacket, and with a 
bundle tied to the end of a stout staff 
which he carried over his shoulder. 

All stared with great curiosity at two 

individuals 
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individuals who occupied the carriage — 
two gentlemen, both wrapped up in cloaks. 
The face of one was hidden partly by his 
cap, which was drawn over his eyes, partly 
by a handkerchief which he had placed 
before his face, quite accidentally, of 
course ; for how could any but a Mauden 
man know that the blacksmith's shop 
stood in that precise place? and why, if 
the stranger could have been aware of the 
circumstance, should he have taken the 
trouble to conceal his features on purpose ? 

The second stranger was apparently 
about thirty ; he looked like a foreigner. 
His hair was cut close, he wore no whis- 
kers, but a pair of carefully trimmed and 
curled moustaches. He was rather of 
light complexion, and the small quantity 
of hair which his coiffeur had left him 
was of a light brown. 

In two or three seconds the carriage, 
urged on by four stout horses, was out of 
sight. 

* I suppose they be gone to the Hall,* 
said the blacksmith ; * they seems to be in 

C 2 a 
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a hurry for sommut. Keeper, did'st hear 
aught about company there ? ' 

* Keeper ! why keeper, mun ! one 'ud 
think thee's seen a ghost ! Why what's 
the matter wi' ye, mun ? ' 

' Why, muster keeper,' said one of the 
labourers, shaking the tall, burly guardian 
— or, at least, principal guardian — of the 
Mauden game not very gently by his great 
shoulders, * muster keeper, what's wrong, 
mun ? ' 

' He's going to have a fever, I'm sure of 
it,' said the parish clerk, a nervous little 
man, who always prophetically conducted 
every event to some tragical conclusion ; 
* I shall go home. Don't you see how 
he's shivering ? ' 

It was very true. The tall keeper was 
shaking like a leaf in a light autumn 
breeze — shaking from head to foot. 

' Come nearer to fire, keeper,' said the 
blacksmith ; ^ thee's got the ague.' 

The keeper without speaking went close 
to the fire. Some good-natured individual 
had hastily brought a little hot liquor from 

the 
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the public-house on the opposite side of 
the lane. The keeper drank it ofF; soon 
the shivering grew less violent ; and as the 
interest excited by his illness diminished, 
the thoughts of the bystanders reverted to 
the travellers. 

^ I wonder who them gents is ? ' said 
the farming man who had brought the 
liquor ; ' I doan't think as Fve seen 'em 
out shooting w^ith the Squire or the young 
gents, nor in the Hall pew, nother.* 

' Queer-looking chap that feller in the 
white hair ; a little outlandish, I should 
think, though I've never been forrin my- 
self.' 

' No ! I should think not,' said the 
blacksmith, looking contemptuously at 
the very remarkably homespun appearance 
of the speaker, who had been born and 
bred in the village. * Now, Fve been in 
India with the Ninth Heavies, and I 
knows what foreigners is. I tell thee, 
Dick, they be all dark men, and small 
men ; and more be token that chap in the 
carriage is'nt a forriner at all.' 

^ 3 The 
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The farming man shrank from the dog- 
matism of the authoritative blacksmith 
into a shadowy corner of the smithy, con- 
vinced beyond a doubt that every foreigner 
in the world was low of stature and of ap- 
proximately negro tint. 

' Hillo ! what's this ?' said another indi- 
vidual ; ' who's dropped this ? ' 

It was a handkerchief ; a red India silk 
handkerchief, with that peculiar yellowish- 
white border which indicates at once the 
origin of the manufacture. 

As the man spread it out, it showed a 
rather uncommon pattern in white, and 
was also remarkable from the circumstance 
of its having one corner torn or cut ofF. 
The part from whence it was torn had 
been carefully hemmed ; the initials ' C. 
J. F.' were worked in white silk on a por- 
tion of the red ground in the centre of the 
handkerchief. 

It belonged to no one in the smithy. 
Indeed, the only two persons considered 
sufficiently * well to do ' to possess so ex- 
pensive an article were the blacksmith 

himself 
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himself (whose antecedents might have 
been supposed likely to draw upon himself 
the suspicion of being its possessor) and 
the head keeper. 

^ It's none of mine/ said the blacksmith. 

' Why, keeper, thee'st shivering again ! ' 
said the man who had picked up the 
handkerchief. ^ Drink again, man ! it 
isn't got cold yet.' 

The keeper had indeed a return of his 
ague fit, and sat shivering close to the 
smithy fire. 

* Un 'ud think he zeed a poarcher,' said 
one of the bystanders. 

^Who was that 'ere chap's comed in 
w^ith a stick and a bundle ? p'raps this 
hankercher belonged to him,' said the man 
who held it. * P'raps keeper know'd un 
for a poarcher.' 

^ When did un go ? ' asked the black- 
smith. 

^ Doan't know, nor when a comed, 
nother ; never set eyes on him afore.' 

' Well, he's paid for warming on hissel,' 

^ ♦ said 
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said the blacksmith ; * give me the han- 
kercher, Bill.' 

' Noa, smith ! him as finds keeps/ 

' Not on my premises,' said the smith, 
trying to take the handkerchief from the 
man, half in jest, half in earnest. 

But the man was taller than the smith, 
and he held it above his head, till in the 
struggle that ensued he contrived to seat 
his antagonist on the ground, and took the 
opportunity of escaping. 

He vv^as smoking his pipe in a little gar- 
den before his own poor cottage, when the 
keeper stopped at the gate. 

^ I say, Giles, what' 11 you take for the 
hankercher ? I've a fancy for it.' 

'You shall have it for three shillings, 
money down.' 

The keeper felt his pockets. * Here's 
two shillings ; I'll give thee the other 
when I sees thee again.' 

' No, no ! money down, money down,' 
said the man. 

' Thee can'st not have it now. I'll 
bring it thee to-morrow.' 

•No, 
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^ No, money down or no hankercher ! ' 
said the man. ^ What's thee fancy for it, 
eh, keeper ? ' 

^ Nothing particular, but I bave a fancy 
for it. Where is it ? ' 

' Now, see, keeper ! * said the man. 
* Thee's had me up twice before the jus- 
tice just for finding me in the .woods, and 
now I've a mind to spite thee. Thee 
shanna have the hankercher,' and the man 
moved away from the gate. It was now 
bright moonlight, and the keeper saw 
Giles Mason draw the handkerchief from 
his pocket and flourish it, with a jeering 
laugh. He sprung over the little wicket, 
and dashed at him, but before he could 
reach him he took refuge behind an open 
well. Dodging round this, he kept knot- 
ting up the handkerchief tighter and ever 
tighter round a stone which he had picked 
up. At last he said, ^ Now, keeper, stop, 
and I'll throw it thee ; but thee must put 
down the two shillings, and bring tother 
to-morrow.' 

' I won't, I shan't,' said the keeper, 

^ 5 now 
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now roused into passion ; * I'll have it for 
nought, or I'll throw thee into the well/ 

Mason laughed. * Well, come on, 
then ! ' and he threw the handkerchief, 
knotted tightly round the heavy stone, 
into the deep well. 

The keeper stopped aghast. 'What 
didst do that for, Giles ? ' 

But Giles Mason now started back from 
the brink of the well, and, taking advan- 
tage of the momentary pause made by his 
pursuer, ran into his cottage and put up 
the iron bar across the door. 

In the mean time, the carriage and four 
wound its way through deep lanes over- 
hung by the nearly leafless boughs of 
numberless hedgerow trees towards the 
park gate, dashed through it past the 
astonished individual at the lodge who 
had opened it, and drove rapidly towards 
the house. 

A most admirable type of a comfortable 
English dining-room was that of Mauden 
Hall, where sat Mrs. Mauden, a matron, 
still handsome, and with the quiet unos- 
tentatious 
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tentatious air of true good breeding per- 
vading her person, her dress, her manners, 
at the head of her table, and opposite to 
her, her husband, still called, very old- 
fashionedly, the Squire. His person and 
dress too were rather old-fashioned, as 
might perhaps be natural with a man 
who was proud of his ancient family, his 
old estate, and who sighed perhaps a 
little for the bygone luxuries of protec- 
tion, high rents, and ^Tory principles.' 
He wore his hunt button on his coat, his 
waistcoat was white, his face highly 
coloured, his hair slightly tinged with 
grey. But the whole expression of his 
face was so genial, so kindly, and his 
manner was so friendly that no man in 
the country was so popular' as Mr. 
Mauden. Though perhaps it might be 
that the arrangements of the room and 
the table were a few seasons behind-hand 
in style, yet they were always in good 
taste, and no one ever criticised anything 
at Mauden Hall, or ever thought of re- 
fusing an invitation to dine there ; even 

c 6 the 
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the Whig member, a man who would, as 
a general principle, have abolished every- 
thing down to himself, who was eloquent 
against church - rates, and significantly 
mysterious in his hints respecting the 
ballot, and who went about lecturing on 
social science at mechanics' institutes, not 
then so general as now — even he loved 
Mr. Mauden, and the dinners at Mauden 
Hall. 

Dinner was over. The crimson cur- 
tains fell in rich folds over the deep bay 
windows. The old family pictures on 
the walls, the old plate on the sideboard, 
the rich china and glass on the snowy 
table-cloth, all looked their best by the 
light of lamps or wax candles — the 
yellow glare of gas would have spoilt 
their effect completely. ' Le gaz c'est le 
progres,' says one of our aphoristic neigh- 
bours ; and to Mr. Mauden, who disliked 
the word and some of its modern mean- 
ings, the glare of gas was extremely un- 
pleasant. Round the table sat many 
country neighbours, or visitors> staying at 

the 
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the house, a well-dressed party of agree- 
able and highly educated friends. 

A carriage drove rapidly up to the front 
entrance. The violent ringing of the 
door bell made itself audible even in the * 
dining-room. 

^ Two gentlemen wish to speak to you, 
sir,' said the servant to Mr. Mauden, 
handing him two cards, on which were 
inscribed the names of the visitors. 

' I do not know these gentlemen,* said 
Mr. Mauden, ' but you had better show 
them into the breakfast-room. Take 
lights there at once.' 

He had only slightly glanced at the 
cards. 

' One of the gentlemen said that you 
would find a line at the back of his card, 
sir,' said the servant. 

Mr. Mauden held the card, on which 
some words were written in pencil, close 
to a lamp that stood near him. 

The sudden announcement of the ar- 
rival of visitors, evidently unexpected, had 
naturally interrupted the light and easy 

dinner 
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dinner-table conversation that was always 
carried on so pleasantly and easily at 
Mauden Hall, and the eyes of the guests 
were turned towards Mr. Mauden. 

They were not a little astonished to 
find that, apparently, the inscription on 
the card caused a very unusual agitation 
in the mind of their host. He trembled 
violently and irresistibly, turned very pale, 
and held the cards to the light IcJng after 
he had made himself acquainted with the 
names of the individuals inscribed upon 
them and the note which was written on 
one of them. 

^ In the breakfast — in the breakfast 
room, you say these gentlemen are ? ' 
stammered he, at length, still looking 
fixedly at the cards. 

^ No, sir ; they are in their carriage ; 
they would not get out till you had seen 
their cards.* 

^ Show them into the breakfast room 
then, and bring another bottle of claret 
here,' said Mr. Mauden, making a violent 
effort to recover himself. ^ I shall soon 

return 
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return — only a business interview/ con- 
tinued he, addressing his guests. ^ Pray 
excuse me for a few minutes/ 

He left the room, and Mrs. Mauden 
and the ladies of the party withdrew at 
the same time to the drawing-room. 

The breakfast- room or morning room 
at Mauden Hall was next to the dining- 
room, not separated from it, according to 
a frequent but inconvenient arrangement, 
by folding doors, but by a substantial wall. 

Whether it was that the curiosity of 
the guests had been so strongly excited 
by the evident agitation of the Squire as to 
increase the sensibility of their auditory 
nerves, whether their imaginations repre- 
sented the reality of that which they sup- 
posed likely to occur, or whether they 
apprehended the truth, I cannot say ; but, 
certainly, it seemed to them that while 
their own conversation became flat and 
dull, and interrupted by long intervals of 
silence, that in the breakfast-room was at 
first animated, then loud, and finally 
violent. 

Frank 
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Frank Mauden, the third son of the 
Squire, had taken his mother's place as 
soon as she had left the room, and endea- 
voured, with that easy and pleasant grace 
which all of us have seen so often in the 
manner of English sailors, first, to prevent 
the visitors from missing the genial pre- 
sence of his father, and afterwards to 
hinder them from noticing the loud and 
angry voices of the speakers in the next 
room. But his attempts failed signally; 
most unusually, a geney a gloom, hung 
over the dinner party. No one was in- 
clined to converse, or to be amused, and 
Frank Mauden, at last, in despair, rang 
for coffee, and the gentlemen adjourned 
to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Mauden* s self-control enabled her to 
conquer, or at least to conceal, the curiosity 
which she naturally felt respecting the un- 
expected visitors who had so unseasonably 
withdrawn her husband from his guests ; 
and she conversed pleasantly as usual with 
her friends. One of them, always d wel- 
come visitor at Mauden, was a tall, pale, 

elegant 
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elegant-looking woman, addressed by Mrs. 
Mauden familiarly by her Christian name 
of Clare, and the mistress of a house, 
half mansion, half cottage, which stood 
within Mauden Park, and known as The 
Chase. This lady*s name was Glynne. 

A young person, apparently about 
nineteen years of age, was making tea at 
a small table at the further end of the 
drawing-room. It was a custom at the 
Hall to have tea made in the drawing- 
room on such occasions, and it had grown 
into a habit, during three or four years, 
that it should be made by the same young 
lady — a person not pretty, not elegant- 
looking, rather brown in complexion, 
rather square in the build of her forehead, 
rather broad-shouldered, and short in 
person. We have seen her before. Her 
name was Sybilla Payne. 

' It is very good of you to let Sybilla 
make tea for me, dear Clare,' said Mrs. 
Mauden, ' It causes such an excellent 
diversion. The gentlemen generally 
'* charge,'' as Fred would say, the principal 

group. 
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group, on entering the drawing-room, and 
if some of them are attracted to the tea 
table, so much less in the way of enter- 
taining falls on us.* 

^ Yes, if they once approach Sybilla, 
either by means of philosophy, or quar- 
relling, they will find enough to occupy 
them,' said Mrs. Glynne, smiling. * But 
you should rather say, that it is very good 
of Sybilla to come, than of me to permit 
her to do so. I am her very obedient 
humble servant, I assure you.* 

The door of the room was now opened 
by a servant, and Mr. Mauden entered 
the room, followed by two gentlemen, 
whom he proceeded to present to his wife 
as Mr. Marty n, and Count Severski. 

The first-named of the strangers was a 
young man, apparently from twenty-five 
to thirty years of age. His name W2is 
English, and he had an English look, yet 
his manners were more those of a foreigner 
than of a native of our rude and sea-beaten 
isles,— scarcely French perhaps, more like 
those of a very polished German, or Pole, 

or 
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or Russian. In fact, they possessed that 
air of good breeding which is cosmopolitan 
rather than national, and but for his 
name, and his face, and figure, it would 
have been impossible to say to what 
country he belonged. 

Perhaps a degree more charming was 
the address of his companion. He apolo- 
gised volubly in French for the travelling 
dress in which he appeared among Mrs. 
Maiiden's society, and finding that a little 
difficulty was experienced by that lady in 
replying in the same language, he imme- 
diately spolce English, smiling at his own 
blunders, w^hich were, indeed, very few, 
and soon made her forget her curiosity 
respecting the cause of his visit, by his 
very agreeable conversation. The size 
and shape of the drawing-room, so de- 
lightfully spacious, with its deep windows, 
like little side chapels, he said, dedicated 
to the presiding saint of conversation, he 
praised warmly ; and the paintings, which 
were really good, and were celebrated over 
all the county, he examined critically. 

He 
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He had seen every gallery of importance 
in Europe, and knew the peculiarities of 
every master. . Sound information^ ex- 
quisite taste, pleasant and appropriate 
anecdotes of distinguished persons^ re- 
ceived, Mrs. Mauden thought, an addi- 
tional charm from the slight imperfection 
in the English in which Count Sevcrski 
spoke, or rather from the well-bred consi- 
deration for her which led him to make 
use of a medium of conversation which 
he could only employ with a little diffi- 
culty. 

' And your beautiful island,' said he, 
' I have travelled many miles, and I find it 
how green, how fresh, how full of the 
vigour and exuberance that characterises 
the imagination of her children. I do 
not wonder that your poets, Shakespeare 
and Byron, took so many of their illustra- 
tions from nature, or that they have had 
so many followers. 

' " There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods," says Lord Byron, and the glimpses 
of woodland scenery which I beheld this 

day. 
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day, have much convinced me that he has 
reason.' 

' We English are very insular and na- 
tional/ returned Mrs. Mauden. 'We 
may admire our own country too much, 
and certainly we are delighted when 
foreigners are pleased with it.' 

' We are obliged to be pleased with it, 
madame. We admire the greenness, if 
we dislike the frequent rain which pro- 
duces it ; and the changing play of light 
and shadow, if the often returning clouds 
which obscure the sun fall a little sadly 
on our good spirits.' 

' Now, Count, you are satirical. Have 
you then no clouds or rain in your native 
land, wherever that may be ? I thought 
your name had a northern sound.' 

'Ah, madame! how easily we forget 
our own faults, though we remember 
those of others ! ' said the Count, smiling. 
His teeth were beautifully white and 
regular, and his very handsome face lighted 
up into remarkable beauty when he smiled. 
But he had not confessed his country. 

'As 
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^As you speak English so well, you 
have probably seen much of English so- 
ciety/ said Mrs. Mauden. ' Do you like 
our island manners and customs ? * 

' They are charming, madame. Pleasing 
domestic pictures meet us everywhere, 
mixed with ease and magnificence. En- 
glishwomen, I know, believe that all 
foreigners flatter ; but I think a more 
charming interior than this can scarcely 
be imagined — the colours so well chosen, 
the pictures, mostly landscape, so illus- 
trative of English scenery — the dresses, if 
a little a TAnglaise ' — 

^ Ah, Count, caustic again ! * 

' And then the steam from the tea-urn 
in the corner — the thin vapour like that 
which produces the effect of which your 
poet speaks, when he says, — 

** Distance lends enchantment to the view." 

How well that young lady looks through it ! " 

' Your friend has penetrated behind that 

veil. He sees things in that quarter as 

they really are ; so I fear, do you ; for that 

young 
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young lady, though distinguished by talents 
of a high order, is certainly not so by her 
beauty.' 

Mr. Martyn was apparently making 
himself extremely agreeable to Sybilla, 
who soon found herself, unobscured by the 
mist, which had certainly very much im- 
proved her appearance, in all the sim- 
plicity of her unpretending plainness, 
enduring the scrutiny of Count Severski's 
keen hazel eyes. 

. In pleasant conversation, half flattery, 
half satire on the part of the Count, but 
mingled with original thoughts and that 
aptitude and keenness of observation, in 
which most continental Europeans cer- 
tainly excel us English, the evening passed 
pleasantly away, at least to most of the 
party. Whether Mr. Mauden's rather 
overstrained attempts to keep up a con- 
versation were consistent with perfect ease 
may be doubted. Certainly Sybilla and 
Mr. Martyn seemed very much pleased 
with each other ; for he spoke little to 
any one else, and she was not once ob- 
served 
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served to make one of those tart and 
snappish replies that made Frank Mauden 
say he would have her assume one of the 
names with which Hotspur dignifies his 
wife. She should be Kate the Curst, and 
he would, he said, come home at the risk 
of losing his promotion, to do homage to 
the Petruchio that should tame such a 
Kate. 

The carriages drove up to the door, 
and drove away again, each with its little 
party of pleased and gratified guests. 
Three or four individuals besides the 
strangers were to sleep at the Hall. The 
Squire had given orders for rooms to be 
prepared for the Count and his friend, 
and, with marked attention, he showed 
them himself to their respective apart- 
ments. 

' I say, Frank,' said a young friend of 
Frank's, as they, in company with another 
gentleman, turned into a gallery in which 
their sleeping rooms were situated ; ' I say, 
Frank, I think the governor's got hold of 
some very special grandees there ! I never 

saw 
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saw him commit such a piece of politeness 
before. He's actually conducting them 
to their rooms, as if he were groom of the 
chambers/ 



VOL. I. D CHAPTER 
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' CHAPTER Hi. 

' The dim red moon had died, her journey done. 
And with dead lips smiled at the earth and sky/ 

' Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not so deadly still.' — Tennyson. 

HE breakfast hour at Mauden 
was an early one ; a fact which 
was well known to the habitues 
of the house, and which had 
been duly announced by the Squire to his 
unexpected guests before he had^ parted 
from them, separately, at their respective 
chamber doors. 

The only members of the family who 
were now at home were Mr. and Mrs. 
Mauden, and their youngest son Frank. 

When the guests entered, only the 
master and mistress of the house were 
present. 

The 
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The first greetings being interchanged, 
and the party seated at table, three chairs 
were vacant ; Frank Mauden and the 
Count entered the room from the terrace 
by a window which opened on it. They 
had -met and taken an early stroll together, 
Mr. Martyn had not yet made his appear- 
ance. 

Whether it were only fancy or fact, I 
cannot say, but it is certain that several 
of the party thought that a little gene or 
discomposure ruffled the placid, easy con- 
tentment generally visible in the pleasant 
countenances both of Mr. and , Mrs, 
Mauden. 

As to the Count, his delightful manner, 
so respectful, yet so frank, the unaffected 
interest and the curiosity which he ex- 
pressed respecting England, its customs, 
politics, literature, and art, strengthened 
the impression which had been made in 
his favour on the preceding evening. His 
curiosity, strictly subordinate to his perfect 
good breeding — his politeness, the farthest 
possible from fawning or flattery — -his 

^ * satire. 
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satire, so light, so playful, that not the 
most insular among the company coiild 
by any possibility be offended at it, all 
both pleased and amused ; and so exquisite 
was the tact with which he had made 
every one believe that he or she had been 
playing a conspicuous part in the conver- 
sation, that it was not till he gradually, and 
without abruptness, grew more thoughtful 
and less talkative, that any one observed 
that he himself had been its animating 
spirit. 

' I must pray your pardon for my friend,' 
said he at length, addressing Mrs. Mauden ; 
^ I do not doubt he is tired with our rapid 
journey. I hope he clearly made himself 
know your hour of breakfast.* 

^ Our breakfast lasts for a considerable 
time,' replied she. ^ We are quite without 
ceremony as to this meal. No one re- 
mains at table longer than he likes. Those 
who are late ring for hot coffee.' 

After another interval, during which 
the Count, with all his self-control, evi- 
dently felt that the late appearance of his 

friend 
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friend was by no means polite, he asked 
Mrs. Mauden if she would allow a servant 
to go to his room and rouse him. He 
could not expect her pardon, he said, for 
such a want of good breeding, if he did 
not soon present himself. 

' Indeed,' he added, ' we have so much 
business to transact with our hospitable 
host, that our time will be short.' 

' Oh ! never mind that. Count,' said Mr. 
Mauden ; ' you will both give us the 
pleasure of remaining another day at 
Mauden ; do not disturb Martyn. We 
will leave him to Frank's care when he 
comes down, and take a stroll to the 
stables.' 

'Thank you much, sir,' replied the 
Count, rather coldly, ' lately your son took 
me to see your fine horses. And our time 
is more precious than your hospitable 
wishes allow you to think.' 

Frank rang the bell, seeing the Count 
was uneasy, and sent a servant to knock 
at Mr. Martyn's door. 

The man returned after a time, and 

^ 3 said 
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said that Mr. Martyti was still asleep. 
The door of his room was locked. His 
boots were still at his door. 

' Did you knock ? ' said Frank • 

' Yes, sir, loudly, but no one answered/ 

' He is not accustomed to such sound 
sleep,' §aid the Count, still looking grave. 

* I will go and try to rouse him/ said 
Frank, noticing the uneasiness of the 
Count, and leaving the room, without 
heeding Mr. Mauden*s protestations against 
such an interruption to the slumbers of a 
tired traveller. 

' I cannot make Mr. Martyn hear me,* 
said Frank, returning ; ' I even threw 
some pebbles up at his window from the 
west front, but to no purpose. Count, 
will you take the trouble to come and try 
if you can awaken him ? ' 

The Count, bowing to Mrs. Mauden^ 
as he politely apologised for leaving the 
breakfast table, followed Frank up the 
great staircase, along the gallery, to the 
door of the room occupied by Mr. Martyn. 

He called, knocked, finally listened ear- 
nestly 
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nestly at the door for the respiration of 
the sleeper. 

All was silent and still as death. 

' I must^ with your good parents* per- 
mission^ either get to the window with a 
ladder^ or break open the door,' said Count 
Severski, with an air pf determination. 
' There are sudden deaths to fear, if in 
your land of honour and justice we are 
free from other c^iuses of terror.* 

An expression which Frank could not 
read was perceptible in the countenance 
of the handsome foreigner. 

' No time is to be lost,* said he. 

He followed Frank to the stable-yard, 
where a long ladder was generally kept. 
The room itk which Mr. Martyn slept 
had a dbnticr window opening on the 
west front, which was irregularly built ; 
and" thfe rodfei was higher than the rest. 
The ladder, when entire, ' Would barely 
reach it. 

' Good heavens ' ! * cried Frank. 

• ' Mein Gott ! * cried the Count. 

The ladder was sawn in two. And, as 

D4 it 
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it would seem for the purpose of render- 
ing this injury irreparable in a short time, 
several rounds of the ladder were cut 
through. 

' I shall enf oncer the Thiir/ said the 
Count, mixing tongues in his agitation, 
and rushing into the house and up the 
stairs. With the whole force of his vi- 
gorous frame, he endeavoured to break the 
panels of the strong door, but in vain, 

Mn Mauden and the other gentlemen, 
his guests, soon joined him. Mr. Mauden 
seemed by no means pleased at the attempt 
to break his door. 

^ We will send to the village for a lock- 
smith,' said he, ^ it is a pity to — to — ' 

* To put a senseless piece of wood in 
competition with possibly a life ! ' said the 
Count scornfully, suddenly turning an 
eager and searching gaze on Mr. Mauden's 
pale and agitated face. 

Then he again tried to force the door. 
The servants stood aloof. 

But while he rested breathless, after a 
vain effort, a noise was heard within the 

room. 
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room, and the voice of Frank calling to 
those without. 

' He is not here — the room is empty.' 
He unlocked the door, the key of which 
was on the ground inside, and the Count, 
in a state of agitation difficult to describe, 
entered it. 

It was indeed, with the exception of 
Frank, void of inmates. The bed had 
not been slept in, nor had the customary 
morning ablutions been performed. Frank, 
with the readiness and aptitude of his pro- 
fession, had made the ladder available 
while the Count was vainly endeavouring 
to obtain an entrance by the door, and had 
broken open the window. 

The Count hurried to the window. 
The fastening was still intact. 

^ Lafenitre est serree dedans ! ' said he. 
^ There must be some concealed door — 
some panel that opens — in the room. 
How else could my friend have escaped ? ' 

' Escaped ! ' said Frank, ' he was not a 
prisoner ? ' 

' No, not a prisoner ; my English is but 

D 5 imperfect, 
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imperfect, monsieur. But English or no 
English, how has he evaded ? ' 

' It is very mysterious. The room locked 
in the inside, the window also fastened in- 
side, and yet the man gone I ' said Frank. 

The Count was carefully examining the 
walls. No line, no trace was there, either 
of concealed door or recess. The walls 
were square, and covered with a light- 
coloured paper, which would immediately 
have betrayed any opening, however well 
concealed. 

' Are there two keys to this piece ? ' said 
the Count, regarding with the same strange 
expression the countenance of Mr. Mau- 
den. 

'The housekeeper has all the keys 
which are not in the doors,' said Mr. 
Mauden, coldly and with an offended air. 

'Call Mrs. Ellis, William,' continued 
he, addressing one of the footmen. 

The housekeeper came, was questioned, 
exhibited all her keys. The Count tried 
many of them, but not one made the 
slightest impression on the lock. 

'I 
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'* I demand to know where the Ampt- 
man — what is in English, the magistrate 
— lives. I shall discover my friend. And 
I take all here present to witness that 
though he chose on this occasion to be 
called by his first name, his true one is 
Martyn Trent.' 

' Your friend must at least be safe ; 
there is no trace of violence. If he is 
gone, he is certainly a free agent to come 
and go as he pleases,* said Mr. Mauden ; 
' though how and by what means he is 
gone, I cannot explain. I myself am a 
magistrate, but I have no authority to 
cause Mr. Trent to be stopped or con- 
signed to you, even if he be found. In 
England, all are free who have not com- 
mitted, or who are not supposed to have 
committed, any offence against the laws.' 

^ But,' said the Count, * if a stranger in 
whose decease a person has a very strong 
interest indeed comes to the dwelling of 
that person and is suddenly withdrawn, 
how is it then ? You have no lettres de 
cachety no secret police in England, no 

^ 6 Bastille, 
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Bastille, no fortress, in which he can be 
incarcerated ; therefore, the master of the 
house must be accountable for him.' . 

* Every part of my house is open to 
your scrutiny, sir. Mrs. Ellis, Frank, ac- 
company this gentleman entirely through 
the house,' said Mr. Mauden, turning very 
pale. 

The Count paused. ' That, I think, 
will not avail. The ladder being injured, 
implies a desire on the part of some indi- 
vidual to prolong the search In the chateau. 
I am of opinion that Mr. Trent is evaded, 
has gone by the train. I demand of you, 
sir, to lend me a tnonturej a cbeval, or a 
carriage, to take me to the emharcadere at 
Mayland.' 

' Mr. Trent could not have quitted this 
room and this house so noiselessly without 
his own consent,' said Mr. Mauden ; 
^therefore, sir, it is evident that he did 
not wish that you should be his com- 
panion. The suspicions which your looks 
and words indicate make any apologies 
unnecessary on my part to you when I say 

this. 
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this. In this conviction, I do not think 
it is necessary that I should help you to 
discover whither he is gone/ 

^ Gentlemen — you, too, Mr. Frank — 
I appeal to you all,' said the Count, very 
much excited ; * I travelled hither with 
my friend, a comrade of years ; we sleep 
here ; and now that friend is gone — lost. 
I appeal to you whether the master of this 
house is not bound to help me to discover 
whether any mischance has happened to 
my friend.' 

^ Father,' said Frank, ^ pray let me 
order a carriage for the Count. He is 
naturally distressed at this strange occur- 
rence.' 

^ As you please, Frank,' said Mr. Mau- 
den, fcoldly ; ' but I am not bound to do 
so.' 

Once more the Count accompanied 
Frank to the stable-yard. An unusual 
silence prevailed there. One helper alone 
was visible ; he was busily sweeping the 
yard. 

' Where 
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' Where is the coachman ? where is 
Pratt?* said Frank. 

^ Hout with the *osses. Master Frank/ 

Truly it was so, and not only so, but 
the coachman and head groom had each 
taken the keys of their respective charges 
with them ; at least, so it appeared, for 
both coachhouse and stable doors w^ere 
locked. 

^ Adieu, young gentleman,' said the 
Count ; ^ I shall procure such help as I 
can in the village. You have acted as I 
expected an English sailor would act. To 
those who have shown so different a spirit, 
a day of speedy vengeance will surely 
come.* 

So saying, he hastened down the drive, 
and passed through the park towards the 
great gate. 

The high road, as it was called, though 
it was nothing better than a broad lane, 
led by many detours to the village, a dis- 
tance by the road of a mile and a half. 

A short cut might be made by crossing 
a piece of rough ground, bordered by a 

thick 
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thick copse, descending the river bank, 
steep, covered with trees, and with huge 
boulders, to the \ery foot-bridge on which 
Sybilla had stood several years before when 
she was searching for Nina, and when the 
three young Maudens played on the banks 
of the stream, as we have seen them in 
our first chapter. 

Rapidly crossing the rough ground near 
the copse, the Count, who appeared 
strangely familiar with this shorter route, 
encountered a tall man, clad in dark vel- 
veteen, and with thick and high leather 
gaiters encasing his legs. 

When he saw the Count, he started 
violently, grew pale, and would have 
turned into the copse, had not the stranger 
called to him authoritatively to stop. The 
man obeyed him : but he put his hand to 
the lock of his gun as if to cock it, and 
half raised it ; then he let it drop, actuated 
by some more powerful feeling than that 
which had at first moved him. 

* Well met,' said Count Severski, look- 
ing into the very eyes of the keeper with 

a 
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a keen gaze that seemed to fascinate him ; 
he stood perfectly still, excepting that he 
trembled from head to foot. ' Well met/ 
repeated Count Severski. 

* Where — where is the man who was 
with you ? * said the keeper. 

* Where, indeed ! Gone — escaped — 
evaded ! * 

^ Gone ? he was with you last night. I 
saw you both. I was sure it was him by 
the very pains he took to hide himself.* 

' Yes, gone, gone from Mauden Hall — 
how, I cannot tell ; gone last night.* 

' Gone ? ' 

^ Yes, gone. Why do you look so 
wild ? * 

' Come with me.* 

' Whither ? ' 

* Come with me — I have something to 
shew you.' 

^ Go on first, then,* said the Count. 

^ What, are you afraid ? ' said the keeper, 
smiling contemptuously, but quietly un- 
loading his gun. 

'Go 
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* Go on first, if you wish me to accom- 
pany you/ 

The keeper led the way into the copse, 
thickly carpeted with yellow leaves and 
dank with recent rain. 

' I was out early this morning,' said the 
keeper ; ^ I was ill with an ague fit last 
night, and I went to bed; but when it 
grew light I came here — and saw this/ 

He lifted up some brambles and furze, 
very thickly heaped together over a space of 
some few yards square. 

' Mein Gott ! ' exclaimed the Count, 
clasping his hands and turning deadly pale, 
' Mein Gott ! ' 

^ There's bin some strange, dark busi- 
ness here,' said the keeper. 

^ Couvrez le avec les broussailles — cachez 
le — that is, hide it, hide it from my eyes ; 
it is too horrible,' cried the Count. ^ But 
where can he be ? he is not here ; if he 
has been — been attacked, fatally at least, 
he must be near.' 

' I have been over all the ground from 
this to the river ; there's no more marks, 

and 
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and it*s been raining. If it was dew lying 
on -the grass I could have seen footsteps, 
but there's none to be seen now/ 

' Search all the wood over. I shall go 
to the Dorfchen — le village, and demand if 
he is seen there/ said the Count. ^ There 
is no proof that those horrible stains arc 
from bis heart. I shall return to the 
bridge in one hour, and meet you.* 

The keeper stood a moment or two as 
if hesitating whether to lose sight of his 
companion or not; but the Count never 
hesitated — he hastened on with light and 
rapid steps to the bridge. There he 
stopped, and looked with a hasty and 
searching gaze up the river, then foUow^ed 
with his eyes the course of the rapid and 
foaming torrent, which, swollen with the 
autumnal rains, rushed with wild fury be- 
tween the larger boulders or ledges of 
living rock in its bed. The lesser rocks 
were all covered by the headlong stream, 
which was discoloured by the earth washed 
from its banks in the upper part of its 

course. 
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course. It was now in many places ex- 
ceedingly deep. 

The Count passed on among the boul- 
ders, the tall ferns, and the stems of the 
trees, which were partly denuded of their 
leaves. A growth of underwood, hazels, 
maples, and low ash trees, mingled with 
brambles, lay between the steepest part of 
the river bank, and the gradual ascent 
between it and some, fields which were 
near the village. 

He was not even now destined to reach 
the village without interruptioji. Seated 
on a moss-covered boulder, on which like- 
w^ise grew tufts of fern, and the withering 
stems and leaves of plants that in summer 
rendered each of these travelled blocks a 
wonder of vegetable shapes and colours, 
was a man, looking weary and spent, antl 
clad in poor garments, soiled with long 
journeying on foot and in bad weather. 

He had a thick hazel stick over his 
shoulder, to the upper end of which was 
tied a bundle — a small bundle, perhaps 
containing the whole property of the way- 
farer. 
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farer. So sordid and wretched did he 
look, yet so like the numberless individuals 
who used to make long journeys on foot 
before the immense extension of railways 
rendered it less expensive to travel by third 
class than to wear out shoes and clothes in 
walking, that no one would have cast a 
second look at him on the highway. 

Still if any one had done so, that look 
would certainly not have been the last. 
The man's complexion and eyes w^ere 
dark ; his hair was lightish, his features 
common ; but a restless watchful eager- 
ness so completely took possession of his 
countenance, that it was almost sufficient 
of itself to attract that attention w^hich 
the otherwise ordinary appearance of the 
man would have thrown aside. 

His dress was so much the colour of the 
tree stems, and the withering, dank vege- 
tation, that the Count did not at first 
observe him. When he saw this dusky 
object move uneasily,- he gazed at him, 
stopped suddenly, and after a momentary 
pause, exclaimed — ' Conway ! Miller, I 

should 
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should call you here ! Is it really Miller 
in the flesh that I see, or is it only my ima- 
gination , that, excited by previous events, 
has conjured up this evil spirit ? * 

' It is no evil spirit, it is sadly and truly 
my wretched self, in the body,* returned 
Miller. 

^ But why are you here ? You are run- 
ing a fearful risk : and after the com- 
munication to me, by Trent, of your 

ingratitude to me at C , and the 

crime committed there, you are doubly 
in my power/ 

^ I have been here before. I could not 
help coming. Let the fact support what- 
ever theory you choose. I have been led 
hither by some mental process that I found 
irresistible, I saw you last night in the 
carriage with Trent.* 

^ You recall me to myself. I seek him 
now ; he has evaded during the night. I 
cannot stay.* 

'One moment,* said the man, starting 
up suddenly and laying one hand strongly 
on the Count's arm. 

^I 
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' I have then seen him since you have. 
I saw him cross the bridge with another 
man wrapped up in a cloak, whose face I 
could not see. I was lingering hereabouts, 
and saw him in the white moonlight only 
for a moment. It has been a stormy and 
changeable night.* 

^ A stormy night indeed ; but do not 
stop me — I ' 

^ Another instant ; I saw the keeper ; 
1 think he knew you, but not me : I had 
a handkerchief round my head. And that 
reminds me that the handkerchief of which 
we spoke at Spa, is lost.' 

' Lost ? ' 

^ Lost. I was" so startled at your ap- 
parition in the carriage that I rushed out 
of the smithy, and I suppose I dropped it. 
I brought it hither. I thought I might 
hear whether the lost piece had been 
found.' 

^ Did the keeper find it ? I cannot help 
hoping that he has not : yet I ought to 
wish the contrary ! * 

^ I cannot say. I did not return to the 

smithy 
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smithy for fear of being recognised. Now 
the keeper went to the other woods this 
morning, and * 

^ You are mistaken ; he is not far from 
us. But why did you not search for the 
handkerchief? That which you have re- 
tained, contrary to my advice, and indeed 
to your own clear interest, was at least 
worth seeking for ; it may fall into danger- 
ous hands/ 

' It was not worth the risk I should 
have run in being recognised,* said Miller. 

' Tell me now,* said the Count, ^ in 
which direction Trent and his companion 
went last night.' 

' No ! * said Miller, ^ If he is free 
from you now, by whatever means, I will 
not be the one to plaCe him again in your 
power. He told me, when at Spa, the 
unworthy hold you had over him, and why 
and how you were really his tyrant.' 

' Tell me at least, if but for the sake 
of our former companionship, if you sur- 
mise who was the individual who accom- 
panied Trent, and whither they went.* 

' Once 
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' Once more I say, if I know, I will 
never entrust the secret to you/ 

^ But remember, that you are in my 
power ! ' 

'I know well. Count, that you will 
not ' 

Scarcely had he uttered these Tvords, 
when, with a bound, the suddenness of 
which startled even his calm and self- 
possessed companion, he leaped up the 
slope, and ran with wonderful swiftness 
among the bushes and rocks, doubling like 
a hare, and crouching too, so that it w^as 
astonishing that he could run with such 
rapidity. The whistling sound of small 
shot, and the nearly simultaneous report 
of a gun, caused Count Severski to turn 
round. He saw the keeper still far behind 
him, but advancing towards him. 

He awaited his approach. 

^ Was that shot intended for Miller, or 
for me ? * said he sternly. ^ And you 
could but have wounded either.' 

^ For Miller,' answered the keeper, 
sullenly. * I wanted to stop him.' 

^Have 
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^ Have you found anything ? * 

^ No, only footprints in the mud, of 
two sizes, not looking as if there had 
been a struggle.* 

^ Miller saw Trent cross the bridge.* 

' Then what are those marks ? but he 
might be wounded.' 

^ Not apparently,* said the Count. 
* He walked with another person.* 

^ Very strange. I'll be sworn Miller 
knows where Trent is gone, and who was 
with him,' returned the keeper. ^ I have 
an old account, too, to settle with him ; I 
will follow him.' 

^ Take care ! I recommend you to 
leave him alone. He was in possession of 
a certain handkerchief which * 

^ It had not the letters of my name 
upon it,' said Forrest, in much confusion. 
' Besides, the handkerchief is not forth- 
coming.' 

His countenance betrayeda consciousness 
which was not lost on Count Severski. 

' There is only one thing left for me to 
do,* said he, ' and that is to despatch a 

VOL. I. E telegraphic 
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telegraphic message from Mayland station 
to stop Trent/ 

^ Have you a right to do that ? I think 
not ; and depend upon it he is too good a 
judge to stop of his own accord/ said the 
keeper, with a disagreeable smile upon his 
face. 

^ And then I will return to Mauden 
village, and renew the search/ resumed 
Severski. 

^ Oh you will ? ' said the keeper jeer- 
ingly. 'Well, I should do myself no 
good by keeping you here, I shall just 
try if I can't catch Miller, however/ 

' As you please,' said the Count. 

The keeper without further parley stalk- 
ed away ; the Count smiling a little at the 
idea of that heavy figure overtaking the 
light, active, practised runner, whom he 
had seen, as he conversed with the keeper, 
standing for an instant on the ridge of a 
distant hill, and descending below that 
high horizon. 

He himself walked onwards towards the 
village. 

'The 
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' The keeper has not the handkerchief, 
nor do I think he knows where it is/ 
said he to himself. ' Yet it is plain that 
a consciousness exists in his mind respecting 
it. He knows it is lost. As to those 
fearful marks in the copse. Miller's having 
seen Trent on the bridge walking actively, 
shows that he has not been a sufferer, 
whatsoever may be their origin. All the 
rest is mist and confusion.' 

The delay occasioned by these events 
had given time for Frank Mauden to 
reach the village by the road. He had 
not, of course, wished to intrude on the 
Count, who was evidently desirous not to 
be accompanied ; but he was scarcely less 
anxious than himself to solve the mystery 
respecting the late guest of his father. 

As he walked up the main street of the 
village, the Count entered it by a little 
lane leading between some cottages, from 
the fields and the rough ground in the 
vicinity of the river. 

'Have you heard any intelligence of 
your friend ? ' inquired Frank Mauden. 

« 2 ^He 
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* He has been seen on the hither side of 
the bridge; he has, I imagine, found 
some means of reaching the station, and 
has gone by the train somewhere — I 
know not where. But I too wish to as- 
sure myself of his safety ; though I can- 
not divine the influence that has led him 
to such strange procedures, nor thp means 
by which he has left your house. I will 
not vex your noble mind by hints or sur- 
mises, but ask you frankly if you will 
help me to hire a horse to take me to 
May land.' 

^ I will ; but the delay may even now^ 
be fatal to the success of your inquiries. 
There are night trains from Mayland.* 

The Count accompanied Frank to the 
house of a farmer who lived in the village, 
and whose son rode a good hunter with the 
Westonshire hounds. The young man was 
out on this very horse, but was soon ex- 
pected home. A weary half hour was thus 
consumed, and when he returned, he was 
so very unwilling to permit any one else to 
ride the precious animal, that it required 

all 
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all the eloquence of Frank to persuade 
him to do so. The stipulated price of its 
hire was at last paid ; the horse was to be 
left at the principal hotel at Mayland. 
Frank promised to send a careful groom 
from the Hall to bring him home, and at 
last the Count mounted and rode away 
rapidly down the lane, managing his horse 
with a firmness and a grace that only ex- 
perienced cavaliers know how to mingle. 

As Frank, after having bade adieu to 
Count Severski, who, in compliance with 
his earnest request, promised to write to 
him as soon as he should light upon any 
traces of his friend, turned into the little 
alley by which the Count had entered the 
village, in order to go back to the Hall, he 
met the head keeper. 

^ Forrest,* said he, ^ I was going to call 
at the lodge in my way home. Have you 
heard of this strange affair at the Hall ? ' ; 

' What affair. Master Frank ? ' 

^ Oh ! I see you don't know. Were 
you in the woods last night ? * 

* No, sir. I was took ill at the smithy. 

E 3 I 
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I had an ague fit, and went home to bed. 
The under-keepers was out/ 

^ What time were you out then, this 
morning ? * 

^ About nine o'clock, sir, I think/ 

^ Then you saw no one — no stranger ? ' 

' No, sir. The under-keepers may. Was 
there anything wrong going on, sir ? ' 

^ I don't know ; but, of course, it will 
be half over the county by to-morrow. 
A gentleman was invited to sleep at the 
Hall last night, and this morning is not to 
be found.' 

' The under-keepers may have seen 
something, sir; shall I go and question 
them ? ' 

^ I will ask my father what he means to 
do,' said Frank. ' I think you had better 
come up to the Hall with me.' 

At this instant Mr. Mauden was seen 
advancing through the river meadows, on 
his little easy park pony, towards the spot 
on which they stood. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'Des Fatums unsichtbare Hand fuhrte den abgedriickten 
Pfeil in einem hohem Bogen und nach einer ganz andern Rich- 
tung fort, als ihm von der Lehne gegeben war/ — Schiller. 

N a pleasant room in one of the 
middle stories of a house in the 
Linden, at Berlin, sat a young 
man, clad in a light summer 
eostume, near a table covered with crimson 
velvet, but little of which was visible from 
the number of books, of all shapes and 
sizes, which lay. heaped upon it. Most of 
these books were in the thin paper covers 
which must consign the greater number 
of continental works immediately to the 
binder, or very shortly to destruction. A 
few were solidly but not expensively 
bound. 

The student was a little above the 
middle height ; well but not strongly 

^ 4- made. 
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made. He had a lofty and pale forehead, 
not broad enough for its height ; other- 
wise his head was sufficiently large and 
well formed. His eyes were dark and in- 
telligent ; his features handsome enough, 
and accurately proportioned, without be- 
ing too coldly regular and statuesque ; his 
cheeks were coloured, but not apparently 
with health, rather with over-excitement, if 
one might judge from the whiteness of his 
brow, lips, and hands ; his eyes, too, shone 
with a lustre quite unlike that which arises 
from the natural good spirits and anima- 
tion of youth. 

A feverish irritability was visible in every 
movement of our student as well as in his 
face. He even turned over the leaves of 
the book he was reading with a hasty and 
uncertain touch ; and when he leaned 
back in his chair, in order to think over 
the passage which he had been reading, 
his cheeks flushed still niore, and he often 
put his hand to his head, as if the effort 
to understand or remember was very pain- 
ful to him. 

An 
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An Englishman, looking on this young 
man, would have immediately recalled to 
his own mind the men whom he had seen 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or out on vacation 
touts ; bright-faced, clear-complexioned, 
active, strongly-knit, and ready for every 
feat of personal strength and daring ; yet 
hard and indefatigable students, the intel- 
lectual glory of their country. Boating, 
riding, cricket, shooting, and pedestrian 
tours have fortified and cleared their minds, 
as well as strengthened and developed their 
frames. But the over-worked continental 
student has none of these things, for which 
the contortions of so-called scientific gym- 
nastics are a wretched substitute. Work- 
ing all day and nearly all night in the 
depressing atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, 
few constitutions can resist the unrelaxed 
strain upon the intellectual powers. The 
mind has no rest, the body no healthy oc- 
cupation, and if the student is really in 
earnest, and devotes himself to his duties, 
we see by his pale face and loosely-built 
form, if he lives to mature age, the result 

M of 
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of this unnatural condition in the early 
years of youth. Those who cannot en- 
dure this high pressure waste their energies 
in commerz-houses, and prepare for the 
real earnest work of life by years of niisrule 
4and dissipation. 

^ It must be so/ he said at length. 
^ There is no escape from such a conclu- 
sion. Every antecedent must have its 
consequence. Like antecedents must in- 
fallibly have like results. They do so in 
natural science, in physics ; they must do 
so also in metaphysics. The existence of 
each one of us is only the certain and 
inevitable consequence of a chain of cir- 
cumstances which has every moment 
gained a new link, from the beginning of a 
world, which, indeed, perhaps, had no be- 
ginning. So are our thoughts the results 
of external circumstances which suggest 
them : if they are innate, they arise from 
certain states of the brain and nervous 
system in general, acted upon in their 
turn by the minds of others through ex- 
ternal agents.' 

'Then 
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* Then they can hardly be said to be 
innate/ said a person who sat at a win- 
dow, idly looking into the street. 

^ If there are ideas existing in our minds 
independently of the impressions made on 
our brains by things or circumstances act- 
ing on them since our birth, they certainly 
had their origin in the state or condition 
of our brain as soon as it was formed — in 
other words, that condition being the in- 
evitable result of physical circumstances, 
which had their origin in the first monad, 
from whom we are descended, our ideas, 
so-called innate, arising from, or existing in 
consequence of, that condition, are inevit- 
able. We are obliged to possess such ideas, 
because they are the necessary consequences 
of a certain sequence of physical conditions. 
The conduct and characters of men must 
be influenced by these ideas, as well as 
from those derived from minds and objects 
external to ourselves/ 

^ Certainly.* 

^Your inference is, then, that actions, 
and character which gives a certain direc- 

^ ^ tion 
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tion to actions, are equally the result of 
ideas produced by causes external to the 
mind — that the mind, so to speak, does 
not generate ideas, but has them impressed 
upon it either by the brain, its organ — 
which is, in itself, a contradiction — or by 
causes external to the entity of the indi- 
vidual.' 

^ It is not a, contradiction to say that 
the mind is acted on by the brain, at 
the same time that the brain is an organ 
of the mind. They act and react on each 
other. All ideas, whether called innate 
or external, are the infallible results of 
physical conditions ; therefore our actions, 
the results of our ideas, are shaped out 
from the beginning — if there has ever been 
a beginning.' 

^ But our ideas do not result in action 
always, or nearly always. There must 
be something that judges, decides, me- 
diates between ideas and actions. That 
something is the will,' said Eugene Mau- 
den. 

^ Perception, thought, judgment, will, 

are 
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are only states of the mind, not parts of it. 
The mind is one and indivisible. The 
conditions which result in each state are 
the compelling principle. How wisely 
the old Greeks made even their gods, who 
were only the personifications of passions, 
that is states of the mind, subject to fate, 
that is necessity,' said the student. 

* It is a wonderful arrangement cer- 
tainly,' said the idler in the window, ' and 
one which shows astonishing forethought, 
and wisdom on the part of its con- 
triver, that some circumstance affecting 
the physical condition of some human 
brain, existing perhaps forty thousand 
years ago, of some atom created millions 
of years before that — of course, you as- 
sume unlimited time — should comipcl jyou 
to waste your life in attempting to fathom 
the unfathomable science of mind, and me 
to love the free fresh air, the bright sun- 
shine, the aesthetical side of all art and all 
nature. See to what your reasoning has 
brought you ! You conceive all our actions 
to be the results of necessity ; that we are 

machines. 
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machines, and our thoughts and actions 
the work or product of machinery. Yet 
you cannot deny that, practically, every 
living man feels that he is a free agent. 
Therefore, as it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to conceive a machine without a 
mechanist, the creator of this astonishing 
contrivance of infinite complications has 
made one of its consequences an universal 
lie, or deception.* 

' If the reasoning be right, we must not 
shrink from it because some of its conse- 
quences are disagreeable to us,' said the 
first speaker. 

' You metaphysicians are, indeed, like 
the lightning,' returned his friend, * engen- 
dered and nourished in clouds and vapour, 
and rushing from them to scatter destruc- 
tion over all the earth. You, wrapped up 
in conjecture, in doubts, in speculation, 
hurl your fiery darts against all that makes 
men virtuous, holy, happy, all that would 
console the wretched for miseries endured 
heroically here, through the hope of an 
hereafter.' 

He 
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He paused a moment. ' Come to the 
window. We will leave these cobwebs 
for the present. Come and see the setting 
sun reddening the stem of the old lindens 
into fiery pillars, and dyeing into imperial 
purples the wavy outline of the hills to 
which he is sinking. I must not tell you 
to look at all these thinking, feeling, talk- 
ing, and laughing machines that are passing. 
But, good heavens ! ' 

Ernest had just joined his friend at the 
window, when this exclamation of astonish- 
ment burst from his lips. 

'What is the matter, Eugene?' said he. 

' Do you see — do you see that party 
yonder ? The carriage is now stopping — 
that pale girl — do you know the liveries ?' 

* Me ! how should I know liveries ?' said 
Ernest, attempting to smile. ' But I see 
the girl's face ; very pale it is, and singular. 
There is a strange look about her alto- 
gether. But you, too ; you look pale and 
excited ; do you know her ? ' 

' Yes ; very well.' 

' Are you not glad to see her ?' 

No, 
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' No, sorry ; I would rather not have 
seen her,' said Eugene Mauden. 

' Ah ! you English think so much of 
women ; they seem to influence you so 
much more than they do the Germans ; 
though we have some political women, 
and some literary women, some too who 
have made a kind of reflected celebrity for 
themselves by /»/^/t?;^/V enthusiasms for lite* 
rary men, who, by some strange chance, 
never happen to be their own husbands. 
Yet, for the most part, our excellent Ger- 
man fraus rear well our children, and attend 
to the cuisine' 

^ Ah, yes ! they are celebrated, as a cer- 
tain poet says, for *^ frowsy fryings in back 
parlours !" ' 

'A poet!' 

' Yes ; but not in a poem ; nor is he an 
English poet, but one dyed deep English, 
nevertheless.' 

' But why do you not join your friend ? 
See, the carriage is passing on.' 

^ I do not wish to renew my acquaint- 
ance with her. She is a childish friend of 

mine 
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mine and of my brothers. I have not seen 
her for years. But what a handsome, 
quiet-looking, yet distinguished individual 
that is who parted from her and her friends 
— with whom they were talking ? Look, 
there he is.' 

The student looked in the direction in- 
dicated by his friend. 

' That is the Count Severski,' said he. 

'Well, it is strange that you should 
know any one in the living, acting world,' 
said Eugene. ' I always imagine that, 
with my single exception, you only regard 
as worthy of your thoughts one small sec- 
tion of mankind, and those individuals 
composing it as merely machines for writ- 
ing learned treatises, — the world and 
yourself most unreasonably giving them 
credit for the composition of these treatises, 
which, according to your philosophy, they 
could not help writing, the very form of 
their words as well as of their thoughts, 
and the character in which they are writ- 
ten, being only the inevitable consequences 
of previous conditions.' 

Ernest 
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Ernest smiled. 

' Well ! it is prophesied in the wonder- 
ful pages written in events and circum- 
stances from the beginning, that I am to 
accede to your previous proposal of taking 
a short walk. So put on your cap, and 
steel your soul against the absurd situation 
of your companionship with such an one 
as I am, and — sortons ! ' 

Eugene Mauden turned with his friend 
in a different direction from that which 
the carriage took, containing her whom he 
always mentally called ' The Elf/ when 
he happened to think of her in connexion 
with his old home and his old pleasures. 
But they walked slowly down the Linden, 
and as they stopped to look at the stream 
of carriages, with their freight of well- 
dressed and often beautiful women, that 
passed them, the same barouche in which 
Nina was seated had turned, and came 
down the road with the other equipages. 
Eugene had not time to look away with- 
out downright rudeness when he first no- 
ticed the carriage, and instinctively put 

his 
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his hand to his hat. His trouble, how- 
ever, was quite thrown away, for the Elf 
looked at him through her great blue eyes 
very earnestly, but gave not the slightest 
sign of recognition. When the same 
great blue eyes fell on the figure of Ernest, 
a smile kindled her pale face into a halt- 
contemptuous kind of animation, and she 
seemed to make some remark on his ap- 
pearance to her friend, who turned her 
head, smiled in her turn, and the carriage 
passed on. 

' I wonder where she is staying, and 
with whom,* said Eugene, as he moved 
forward. 

' Not a very interesting inquiry,' said 
Ernest, ' seeing that you wished to avoid 
a recognition.* 

' I have a more interesting one to pro- 
pound to you,* said Eugene. ' How came 
yoUy of all possible secluded and narrow- 
minded students, to know the name of 
that very distinguished-looking Count Se- 
verski ? and who is he ? ' 

' Two questions at once. I will reply 

to 
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to the last : he is either aide-de-camp or 
chamberlain to some Durchlaucht or an- 
other. He has breathed the air of courts 
from his earliest infancy, and is said to be 
a man of great ability. I believe all the 
politics of every German state are quite 
clear to his profound understanding, be- 
wildering and complicated as they are.* 

' You tell me what he is, but who he is 
you have not said.' 

' Qui salt ? ' said Ernest. * A mystery 
hangs over his birth. He is, however, 
known to be the protege of a certain great 
personage, and — however, I will not re- 
peat gossip.' 

* And now for your reply to the first 
question. How came you to know him?' 

' Excuse me,' said Ernest ; * all hearts 
have their shady corners ; my acquaintance 
with Count Severski has left its memory 
in the darkest spot in mine. I cannot 
bring it to the light.' 

Eugene parted with Ernest at his own 
door, glad that he had induced him to 
breathe fresher air than the tobacco-tainted 

atmosphere 
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atmosphere of his apartment, and that he 
had led his thoughts — for a while at 
least — away from the melancholy philo- 
sophy into which he was rapidly sinking. 

He went home, dressed, threw himself 
into a carriage, and drove through the 
moonlight streets to an hotel in the 
Wilhelm Platz, at which he was engaged 
to dine. 

His hdsts were an English family, and 
their guests naturally a mixed party of 
English and foreigners. As Eugene en- 
tered the drawing room, the idea that he 
might see Nina there, which had been 
rather uncomfortably haunting him during 
his drive, was set at rest. He was late, 
and dinner was announced immediately 
after his arrival. He was seated at table 
nearly opposite to an individual whom it 
was impossible to avoid remarking, though 
nothing could be more simple, more un- 
ostentatious, more quiet, than his whole 
appearance. Eugene recognised him at 
once as Count Severski. 

Eugene tried to listen to the conversa- 
tion 
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tion of ^his individual, reported to be so 
highly gifted ; but though he spoke Ger- 
man, French, and English, with all which 
languages Eugene was well acquainted, the 
low tone of the conversation quite pre- 
vented him from hearing more than an 
occasional half sentence. 

The ease and grace of his manner, how- 
ever, his handsome countenance, and a 
head so noble, so intellectual, so well 
balanced in all its parts, led Eugene to the 
conclusion, that of all the cultivated and 
highly bred foreigners whom he had met 
with abroad, none equalled in these respects 
the person with whose name the gauche 
and retired Ernest Radetsky was so 
miraculously acquainted. 

In the drawing room some fine engrav- 
ings were shown, after Turner, of English 
coast and inland scenery, and the Count 
drew near the table on which the folio lay. 

' I have been in England,* said he, * and 
I persist in saying that no engraving, how- 
ever fine, being without colour, can do 
justice to the exquisite scenery of that 

country. 
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country. Though it was autumn when I 
last saw it, the trees glowed in colours that 
we see thrown from stained windows on 
some cathedral floor. The meadows were 
of th^ richest green ; and a charming 
river, near which my wanderings led me, 
flowed through scenery in which noble 
rocky cliffs contrasted still with vivid and 
rich tints.' 

' Here is a beautiful scene, which 
memory or imagination can colour at 
will,' said one of the party. 

* Mayland, on the Maude.* 

* Ah, that is admirable,' said Eugene, 
who had drawn near the table when he 
saw the Count move towards it ; ^ the 
very towers themselves — and the bridge, 
like a bridle on my own wild river ! ' 

Count Severski turned round, and 
looked at the speaker very earnestly, seem- 
ing to read his features ; too polite, how- 
ever, to continue to look at him, he turned 
to the table again without making any 
remark on the print, and occupied himself 

with 
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with others, which were very fine impres- 
sions, and in general after the same great 
master. 

As Eugene was putting on his cloak, 
his carriage having been announced, the 
Count came into the room, and said, in 
English : 

* I think you are acquanted with the 
scenery about Mayland, in England, sir. 
Your face, too, is well known to me. I 
have seen a close resemblance to it at 
Mauden Hall, in Westonshire, a place not 
far from the city of Mayland.* 

^ My father is the owner of Mauden 
Hall. I am his eldest son. Mauden will 
be mine if I survive him — may it be long 
before I come into possession ! ' said 
Eugene. ' Have you been there ? ' 

' Yes ; last autumn but one. I should 
be glad to claim your acquaintance, from 
the circumstance of my hospitable recep- 
tion by your father and mother ; but an 
unhappy and even now inexplicable cir- 
cumstance occurred during my visit, which 
I learn has led to unpleasant results, and 

which 
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which has caused much tmeasiness to me. 
Perhaps you may not have heard my 
name, — Count Severski ? * 

* I know your name. I saw you in the 
Linden this afternoon. A friend men- 
tioned it to me. But though I have heard 
something, accidentally, of the strange 
event to which I suppose you allude, I 
was told that the name of the foreigner 
accompanying Trent was SuvarofF.* 

* I am nevertheless that individual. Will 
you come and sup with me at the Hotel 

Saxe ? We will talk ovef this strange 

affair.' 

Eugene accepted the offer ; and the two 
entered the Count's carriage, and drove to 
the Wilhelmsplatz, in which the hotel of 
His Serene Highness the Grand Duke 

of Saxe , was situated. Here a 

very recherche supper in the Count's 
private apartments awaited him and such 
guests as he chose to bring home with 
him. Eugene and the Count were alone. 

After supper they placed themselves at 
the open window of the room, which 

VOL. I. F looked 
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looked over the wide regular square, 
bounded on all sides by palaces, and cer- 
tainly the least tame and dreary of the 
much vaunted squares of Berlin. 

* Do you know who Mr. Trent is ? Mar- 
tyn Trent, I mean ? ' inquired the Count. 

* A claimant on the Mauden estates ; 
certainly so far an impostor. The title- 
deeds are all as clear as the day; all at 
Mauden, ready to be produced at a mo- 
ment's notice.' 

^ The title-deeds — are you sure of that? ' 
returned Count Severski. ' But remember 
that your father inherited in default of a 
claimant having a superior right. Coxild 
such an one be produced, and his title sub- 
stantiated, Mr. Mauden' s right vanishes.* 

' There is no claimant having a prior 
rights' said Eugene. * My father legally 
purchased the reversion of the property.* 

' There certainly is a nearer heir, if 
Martyn Trent be living, — there was one, 
if he be dead. This sale, if the deeds can 
be produced, will probably be proved to be 
illegal. If so Trent was or is the heir.' 

' Impossible 
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' Impossible ; — rather say a cheat, an 
impostor, if he asserts that he has rights 
superior to ours/ 

Count Severski, cool and unruffled, 
waited a moment, and then replied, ^ It is 
now a few years since, on a leave of ab- 
sence of a month's duration, from my 
court, I went, as idle men are wont to do, 
to Baden Baden. Many English families 
were there, who seemed much delighted 
at the opportunities afforded by our Ger- 
man Spas of *' rubbing shoulders with 
princes and treading on highness' s toes" — 
as some English author phrases it — excuse 
me, Mr. Mauden. And perhaps my ac- 
quaintance with many of these personages, 
serene and others, made me acceptable to 
these islanders, for I was soon enabled to 
establish myself in friendly relations with 
several of your compatriots in a manner 
which contributed greatly to the success 
of my earnest wish to improve myself in 
the English language. With one of these 
families was Mr. Martyn Trent, as guest, 
or ami de famille. He was a very intelli- 

' * gent 
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gent man, master of many languages, and 
though English by birth, was scarcely so 
in appearance or manner. - In fact he had 
been long abroad, and had learnt much 
practically by travel and observation. He 
had, moreover, some singular opinions.* 

'That he was the heir of Mauden, 
among them ! * 

' Some singular opinions, I said. One of 
these I well remember was to the effect that 
every human being born into the world, or 
at least, arrived at an age beyond the tend- 
erest infancy, had, so to speak, somewhere 
on earth a being whose soul sympathised 
entirely with his own ; that these indivi- 
duals, united by mesmeric invisible bonds, 
acted and re-acted on each other, though 
they might never consciously meet ; or if 
they met, never discover to each other the 
corresponding magnetic states of their 
souls. You English, I know, have carried 
this theory very far/ 

' Some of the most easily deluded 
among us have done so— ^weak womeh, 
half-educated or sickly-minded men ; but 

the 
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the folly has doffed his cap and bells, and 
is seen and heard no more/ 

^ This, however, was one of Trent's 
fancies. Perhaps we may say that this 
idea of finding a soul united to his own by 
these imperceptible chains may excuse his 
ever changing and fickle passion for various 
women/ 

^ His seems to be a weak character : a fit 
subject for any one who wished to make of 
him an impostor, for his own selfish ends/ 

' Scarcely that altogether ; but weak in 
some points ; for instance, he had an un- 
controllable passion for pUy/ 

* Do you play ? ' 

* At such places as Baden one is com- 
pelled to do so if one wishes to study 
character. Every one plays at the Ger- 
man Spas ; but I play without passion, and 
never risk much. All that I lose I con- 
sider as a species of tax for the amusement 
I enjoy in watching the players. Trent,' 
continued the Count, smiling, 'whether 
he considered it possible that in me he 
had discovered that sympathetic being, 

'3 of 
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of whose appearance he was constantly ill 
expectation, or whatever might be the 
cause, seemed very glad to cultivate my 
acquaintance. Certainly our magnetic 
states seemed to me to be antagonistic 
rather than sympathetic. Yet I took an 
interest in him, and we often met, and 
talked philosophy together.* 

* And played together ? ' said Eugene, 
with a slight smile. 

^ Yes ! but Trent's luck was so fickle a 
deity, that I soon saw that it was my 
duty, as a friend, to endeavour to detach 
him from that fatal pursuit. I saw much 
of him at various times and places. On 
one occasion I persuaded him to go w^ith 
me to Dresden, where I was sent on a 
mission by my court. I cannot say that 
some parts of his conduct while there 
raised my opinion of him ; and on my 
next excursion for a little relaxation, I 
avoided the haunts which he frequented. 
But he discovered where I was, and fol- 
lowed me. After this, I met him again, 
and this being at Dresden, we set out to- 
gether 
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gether to explore the wonderful and sin- 
gular scenery of the gorges of the Elbe ; 
where that mighty stream has torn its 
way, with the headlong impetuosity of 
youth, through vast masses of rock, which 
it has converted into terrific precipices, to 
terminate its long and varied career amidst 
the smiling domains of agriculture and 
commerce. You know, I daresay, the 
magnificent amphitheatre, in which, among 
other strange rocky masses, that crowned 
by the fortress of Konigstein is perhaps the 
most remarkable? When at length, to 
spare you a very long story, Trent and 
myself arrived at the base of the wonder- 
ful elevation of the Konigstein, we found 
a party ready to ascend it in order to see 
the astonishing prospect which is visible 
from its summit. This party consisted of 
a gentleman and lady of middle age, and 
a younger lady. 

'Trent immediately recognised them. 
He had met them at Kissingen the year 
before. They were English, travelling for 
pleasure, and Trent introduced the gentle- 

'4 man 
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man and his wife to me as Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbraham. It was not particularly 
agreeable to me to be thus forced to join 
these strangers, more especially as I had 
at that time serious subjects of thought 
and uneasiness. Trent immediately turned 
over the ladies to me, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, and occupied himself in a close 
and apparently confidential conversation 
with Mr. Wilbraham. On our return to 
our carriage, a remarkable change had 
taken place in the manner of my friend, 
whose attention was entirely distracted 
from the magnificent scenery we had come 
to visit. At length he roused himself from 
a long reverie, and told me that this Mr. 
Wilbraham was a legal gentleman from 
England, and that he had long had strong 
suspicions, in which he was confirmed by 
him, that he was the heir to very consider- 
able estates, which had passed to a younger 
branch of his family. Your father's name 
was not Mauden, I believe, originally ? * 

* No, it was Ferrars. He changed it 
for that of Mauden.' 

^ True. 
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^ True. -The intelligence which my 
companion had gathered from this homme 
de droit — I know not his especial designa- 
tion in English — and which he said 
confirmed his former suspicions, Trent 
communicated to me ; and I felt con- 
vinced that his hopes were well founded, 
so much so, that I advised him to en- 
force his claim. This, however, he 
said he could not do for want of legal 
proof/ 

' I understand,* said Eugene, coldly. 

' But now comes the most extraordinary 
part of the story,* resumed the Count. 
'As Trent and myself, after doing all 
honour to the maiden fortress of Konig^ 
stein, wished to perform the much more 
difficult feat of ascending the Lilienstein, 
an exploit which an Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland has thought worthy 
of being commemorated, the English party 
had set out long before us on the road to 
Dresden. Mr. Wilbraham had mentioned 
to me their intention of only remaining 
one night at that capital, as they were 

p 5 engaged 
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engaged to meet friends at some one or 
other of the Nassau watering-places — I 
scarcely noticed which. 

' You doubtless know the singular phy- 
sical peculiarities of the strange district 
running up from Saxony to the frontiers 
of Bohemia^ How the whole region has 
been either fractured or worn away by 
torrents into the most extraordinary narrow^ 
and perpendicular lanes or passages ima- 
ginable. Probably you know also that 
years ago these fearful passages were 
bridged over by bands of outlaws and 
outcasts, who were able thus to elude 
justice, while they committed constant 
robberies on the travellers who followed 
the track which the river had opened for 
them. But these are old-world stories, 
and only serve to give an additional in- 
terest to the romantic wildness and soli- 
tariness of the scenery. Trent and I, on 
our carriage turning an angle of the road, 
saw a barouche drawn across it, the horses 
gone, and a lady and gentleman, appa- 
rently in great affliction, standing beside 

the 
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the carriage, with the postilion and two 
servants. It was not long before we dis- 
covered in the two former our companions 
of the Konigstein. We hastened to them, 
and found both in much distress, bewail- 
ing a fearfUl misfortune. A party of 
armed men had dashed out from one of 
those strange lanes between perpendicular 
rocks, and, stopping the horsds, had com- 
pelled the occupants of the carriage to 
dismount, to resign their purses, rings, 
and such valuables as were on their per- 
sons, and to submit to have the imperials 
taken off the carriage. Though the party 
w^ere provided with firearms, and the ser- 
vants endeavoured to scare the robbers by 
firing the pistols with which they were 
armed, by some unaccountable chance no 
damage was done. They were seized, 
and their hands tied, while the process of 
spoliation was going on. The young lady 
had been with her protectors, in a state 
of great alarm, at the beginning of the 
affair; but at its conclusion, when the 
robbers departed, she was nowhere to be 

^ 6 seen. 
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seen. Trent, with the sefvrants, to whom 
he imparted a portion of his own courage, 
hastened throue;h one of the rocky pas- 
sages in search of the lady and her captors ; 
a dangerous service ; for if the fears of the 
party had not exaggerated their numbers, 
they were in much stronger force than 
their pursuers. I remained behind, in 
order to console the friends of Miss 
Glynne.' 

^ Miss Glynne ! * 

* Miss Glynne — do you know her ? 
indeed, I conclude you do.* 

' Why do you imagine it ? * 

* She has told me that a part at least of 
her childhood was passed at Mauden.' 

' Did Mr. Trent encounter her captors ?* 

* They pursued the same cleft very deep 
into the mountain, but for some time 
without finding , any traces of the party. 
At length they thought that the fears of 
the servants had prevented them from no- 
ticing the way which the robbers had 
taken, when just as they were about to 
return, a rifle ball whizzed past them, 

wakening 
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wakening the strangest and most intricate 
echoes among these singular passages/ 

^ But the result — they found her of 
course — Miss Glynne, I mean/ 

^ They found her alone, in a little ca- 
vern in the rock. She was much fright- 
ened, much agitated, naturally, and greatly 
rejoiced to see our party. But it seems 
that a very singular incident had occurred 
to her during her short absence, which 
she immediately communicated to Trent, 
namely, that among the robbers, who 
were not a coarser or mare rude set than 
their trade would naturally lead one to 
believe, she had seen a face that she knew, 
the face of one who recognised her, though 
changed from a child to a woman.* 

' I should think so,' said Eugene, mu- 
singly ; ^ no one who had seen that face 
could readily forget it.' 

* The individual was a person whom 
you, too, would have recognised ; it was 
one of your — of the Mauden servants.' 

^ A Mauden man ? ' said Eugene, with 
deepening interest ; * who could it be ? ' 

^A 
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^ A man who it seems had kept one 
of your park-gates, — who had been under- 
keeper/ 

^A man concerning whose disappear- 
ance there was some strange mystery, a 
man once believed to be most respectable 
and well regulated. My father made 
every inquiry that could tend to discover 
his whereabouts, and restore him to his 
family.' 

^ Did he indeed make every inquiry ? ' 
said the Count, with a strange look, quite 
unintelligible to Eugene, but which cer- 
tainly excited his curiosity. 

^ Of course he did ! ' returned he, with a 
little warmth. ^ Why should he not ? * 

' Nay, Mr. Mauden,' said the Count, 
with some hesitation. ' I did not imply 
any reason why he should not have made 
inquiries concerning the disappearance of 
Miller. You assert that he did make 
them ; that is sufficient.' 

There was something in the Count's 
words, as well as in his manner, which 
irritated Eugene extremely. Yet there 

was 
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was that also in his manner which seemed 
to fence him round, and put him apart 
from those amongst whom he actually 
was placed at the moment. A coolness, 
an impassibility, a certain consciousness of 
mental superiority, which was almost im- 
perceptible, and yet which made itself 
felt. There was nothing, either, in his last 
words which afforded a pretext for further 
questioning on the subject. Eugene felt 
how absurd it would be to take ofience, 
when his companion had said that his 
simple word was sufficient ; only he was 
uncomfortable, because it struck him that 
that word had been given without suffi- 
cient grounds for so positive an assertion. 

The quick tact of the Count enabled 
him to see the effect which his hint, or 
doubt, had had on the mind of his young 
companion. The complete self-possession 
of the polished courtier seemed to prove 
that that hint, or doubt, had not been 
uttered undesignedly. A short silence, 
however, interrupted his story, and before 
he could resume it a valet entered with 

a 
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a summons from the Serene Highness, 
whose chamberlain the Count was. 

He apologised to Eugene for being 
obliged to leave him, and made an en- 
gagement to sup with him on the third 
evening from the present. 

Eugene departed, and walked out into 
the moonlight of the sandy square, che- 
quered with the shadows of its lindens, 
with a curiosity strongly excited by the 
strange commencement of the Count's 
story, and with an uncomfortable feeling, 
compounded of doubt and suspicion, 
which made him almost wish that he had 
never come in contact with his courtly 
and inscrutable host. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• O then like those who clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution, we two rose.' — Tennyson. 

RS. GLYNNE was sitting at a 
. little table occupied in some 
needlework. The sun was 
pleasantly shaded by blinds, but 
yet lighted the room well with its summer 
splendour. You could see the choice 
prints, well-framed, suspended round the 
neat and comfortable morning room, 
mixed with a few bold water-colour 
landscapes, while a miniature or two, 
evidently family portraits, hung near the 
mantel-piece. And the piano and the 
music-books, and the chifFonnier, with its 
double shelves, which were filled with 
books, looked like occupation, and showed 
refinement of taste. A young woman sat 
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in the room with Mrs. Glynne, evidently 
not her daughter, but apparently an 
inmate of the house, for her bright brown 
hair, glossy and smooth, was uncovered, 
and her neat and admirably * fitting morn- 
ing dress had neither shawl nor mantle to 
hide its well-chosen simplicity. 

She was busily writing at a desk, but 
drawing materials and a half-finished pic- 
ture were on a table near, and this pic- 
ture, a landscape, was evidently by the 
same hand as those on the wall. 

' Is not your letter done yet, Sybil ? ' 
said Mrs. Glynne. * I ordered the car- 
riage round at four ; it must be nearly 
four now.' 

' No, I have not finished it ; and I 
think it will be too hot to go out this 
afternoon ; I wonder you ordered the car- 
riage.' 

' Not if we go towards the hills ; we 
shall not find it too hot on the slopes.' 

* If we go on the slopes we must call at 
Mauden ; we shall pass in sight of the 
drawing-room windows.' 

' Well ! ' 
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' Well ! ' said Mrs. Glynne, with a little 
hesitation, ' we can call there ; it will 
do us no harm ; Sir Stephen and Lady 
Phillips called there on Monday.' 

* Sir Stephen wants the Squire's interest;' 
said Sybilla ; ' the election, you know/ 

* True ; but still, if they go, we, who 
have been so very intimate, may as well 
go. Don't you think so, Sybil ? ' 

' Why, I don't know ; it will be talked 
about, I suppose ; but if you are deter- 
mined to go, we had better drive to the 
slopes.' 

Now, Sybil had pre-resolved to call at 
Mauden on that especial morning. She 
knew precisely that in objecting to go out 
on account of the heat she had done that 
which would induce Mrs. Glynne to pro- 
pose the higher ground as the best place 
for a drive, and after having suggested the 
visit, she had administered precisely that 
amount of opposition which she knew 
would cause her to think that she asserted 
her own resolution in actually going to 
Mauden. 

On 
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On their way, therefore, , to the hills 
that bounded on the west the broad and 
beautiful slopes, at the base of which the 
river had cut its deep rocky gorge, they 
drove to the lodge at the great park gate of 
Mauden. 

This gate was not now wide open, as 
had been the case in former years. It 
was closed, and Mrs. Glynne's groom, for 
Sybilla drove the little open carriage, had 
to knock twice at the lodge before the 
woman whose duty it was came out to 
unlock it. 

* The family are at home, then,' said 
Sybilla to the lodge-keeper. 

' Oh yes. Miss Syb ! ' said the woman, 
who had known Sybilla from her child- 
hood. * They seldom goes out now, and 
there isn't many as comes to the HalL 
It's quite a. blessing to get a sight of a 
carriage now-a-days. It isn't like old 
times. Miss Syb.' 

^ No ; not at all,' said Syb sharply. It 
was a wonder that she had stopped for a 

moment 
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moment to hear the lodge-keeper's little 
speech. 

The two footmen who came to the 
door ushered Mrs. Glynne and Miss 
Payne at once into the morning room. 
A little less ceremony towards the visitors, 
a great deal less respect and civility in their 
manner to their mistress, might have been 
evident to the habitues of the house, in 
comparing the allures of these knights of 
the carpet on the present occasion, with 
their former well-taught assiduity to the 
first, and apparently real interest in the 
second. 

' My dear Mrs. Glynne,' said Mrs. 
Mauden, coming forward to meet her 
visitors, and kissing them both affection- 
ately ; * and Sybilla ! what an age it is 
since I have seen you.' 

Mrs. Glynne received the kiss, but 
did not return it ; her manner was 
cold and constrained. Sybilla, on the 
contrary, embraced Mrs. Mauden affec- 
tionately. 

An embarrassed silence followed. Sy- 

billa's 
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billa*s quick eye ran over the face and 
person of Mrs. Mauden at a glance ; she 
saw the blooming, fair, matronly face, look- 
ing so prosperously happy in the old times, 
thinner and paler, and wearing an uneasy 
and fidgetty air, instead of the easy tran- 
quil good humour that was natural to it. 
Her figure, too, was much altered. Ma- 
trons, with grown up children, should 
always become rounder in their contours. 
Mrs. Mauden had, on the contrary, lost 
much of that graceful embonpoint which 
is so becoming. She looked altogether 
older, her manner was doubtful and hesi- 
tating, and she replied to some common- 
place remark of Mrs. Glynne with a 
humility very painful to witness. After 
another pause, she said, * Have you any 
news of Nina ? * 

A very slight drawing up of the figure, 
and a little emphasis on the words ' Miss 
Glynne,' with which Mrs. Glynne com- 
menced her reply, made their own im- 
pression on both her hearers. 

* Miss Glynne is at Berlin with our 

cousin s 
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cousins, the Wilbrahams. She has been 
travelling with them for some time/ 

* I know/ sa^id Mrs. Mauden. 

^ Oh ! I was not aware that you knew 
it ; she is enjoying Berlin very much/ 

\ Yet it is in general considered a dull 
capital/ said Mrs. Mauden. 

* She does not find it so; she has met 
with some very agreeable people there. 
She enjoyed Ijer travels through Germany, 
too ; and met with a curious adventure in 
the Saxon Switzerland, with quite enough 
romance in it to please a young girl. 
She was abstracted by robbers from her 
party.' 

* True,* interrupted Mrs. Mauden ; *two 
years ago, or three, that adventure oc- 
curred.' 

* It did so. I merely mentioned it to 
elucidate what I was about to say, namely, 
that on lately arriving at Berlin, she has 
recognised the companion of the gentle- 
man who rescued her, in one of the most 
admired and charming persons she has met 

there.* 

Poor 
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Poor Sybilla seemed to be put into a 
very painful state of irritation by the slow 
cold utterance of Mrs. Glynn e, and to be 
quite resolved that she should not men- 
tion the name of this charming person, 
for she not only rather abruptly asked 
Mrs. Mauden to show her the rose garden, 
once a very favourite haunt of hers, but 
inquired about Frank, his ship and ship- 
mates, and Fred, his garrison duties, his 
brother officers, and his next probable 
move, and even talked of the Squire, and 
the farm, and the dairy, till, like a skilfiil 
engineer, she had fairly turned the stream 
of Mrs. Glynne*s envenomed platitudes, 
and actually prevented their reflux into 
their old channel. 

Mrs. Mauden seemed to revive under 
Sybilla*s warmth of manner. She cheer- 
fully walked with her into the rose garden, 
filled with every variety of rare and beau- 
tiful roses. These had once been the 
great delight of Mrs. Mauden, the boast 
and pride of the horticultural shows of the 
whole county. Amiable and obliging as 

she 
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she had always been in most respects, 
nothing would have induced her to give 
cuttings of her favourite roses even to her 
dearest friends. It was her pet bit of 
selfishness. Now, however, even this 
vanished before Sybilla's unusual polite- 
ness and eager desire to talk. She made 
her choose the plants she preferred, and 
wrote out a list of them, in order that the 
gardener might prepare cuttings at the 
proper time. 

So well, in fact, did Sybilla manoeuvre, 
that Mrs. Glynne was compelled to enter 
into the subject that seemed to interest 
her so much, or otherwise to be quite 
silent ; in fact, she seemed rather inclined 
to the latter alternative, and wandered a 
little apart from them, examining the 
flowers, when she gave a slight scream, 
that made Mrs. Mauden and Sybilla turn 
their heads. 

* What is the matter, Mrs. Glynne ? ' 
said Sybilla in her sharp tones. 

* Nothing ! oh, nothing ! I only saw 
VOL. I. G . Mr. 
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Mr. Mauden passing through the conser- 
vatory. I thought it was his ghost/ 

Sybilla looked distressed. She wished 
extremely to go to Mr. Mauden. She 
knew that she should find him in his own 
private room, .but she did not like to 
leave Mrs. Glynne and Mrs. Mauden to- 
gether. 

But even Sybilla was compelled to 
resign herself to the impulse of circum- 
stances. Mrs. Mauden said, * Dear Sybilla, 
do go and talk to Mr. Mauden. You 
have such a flow of spirits, I am sure you 
will do him good ; he has been suffering 
so much lately from a tendency to gout, 
but cannot bring it to a crisis ; do go, 
dear Sybilla.' 

Sybilla looked uncomfor^tably at Mrs. 
Glynne, then at Mrs. Mauden ; but she 
could hardly avoid doing as Mrs. Mauden 
requested ; and so she went into the con- 
servatory, saying in a low voice to Mrs. 
Glynne, as she passed her, ^ Don't vex her, 
poor woman ; it is all bad enough ; it is a 
shame to vex her.' 

Sybilla 
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Sybilla soon found herself at the door 
of Mr. Mauden's private room, and 
knocking sharply, rather demanded than 
asked admission. - For Sybilla, as even 
our present slight acquaintance with her 
has show^n, had never thought it worth 
her while to cultivate those graces of 
manner that may be only gilding, but 
which, like gilding, make the counterfeit 
article look, for the time, as well as the 
real one. As in these locomotive and 
busy days people have only time to form 
slight acquaintances, it seems to be par- 
ticularly prudent to cultivate a charming 
manner, which, by a judicious change of 
place, and of society, may make very un- 
worthy persons pass for really delightful 
characters during a whole life. 

Sybilla's manner was, however, on the 
contrary, rough and disagreeable. It 
seemed the easier and shorter means of 
governing, to coerce ; to rule by pleasing 
seemed to her a slow and weary process, 
and not always a very sincere one. And 
she liked to rule. 

G 2 And 
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And so she knocked loudly at Mr. 
Mauden's door, and demanded admittance. 

The Squire opened it immediately. 
Sybilla looked at him with a curious and 
keen glance, and then — who would have 
expected it from Sybilla ? — she took his 
hand, and kissed it affectionately. 

^ Dear Sybil ! ' said the Squire, touched 
by such unwonted kindness from such a 
quarter ; still more moved when a tear or 
two from Sybilla's eyes fell upon his hand. 

^ Dear Mr. Mauden, how ill you look ! 
so thin, too ; so altered ! ' 

She felt how imprudent, if not unkind, 
her words were, in an instant, for Mr. 
Mauden' s face flushed violently, and then 
grew pale again. She ought not to have 
alluded to the alteration. 

^ Sit down, Sybil, my dear,* said the 
Squire, at last. ' It is very good of you 
to come and see me.* 

Mt is very good of you to let me come 
in,* said Sybil, much more gently than 
usual. ^ But,' added she, recovering the 
tone that was natural to her, ^ I was re- 
solved 
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solved to do so, and so you could not' 
help it/ 

^ True, Syb ! I remember your idio- 
syncrasy ; and tell me, where is the Elf? 
why do you allow her to be so long absent 
from her tyrant, eh Syb ? ' 

* I chose that she should go,' said Sybilla, 
looking very firm and resolute. 

^ Did she divide the empire with you ? ' 
said the Squire, with an approach to 
cheerfulness in his manner. * Could you 
not bear a ^^ brother near the throne ? " ' 

* I had my reasons,' said Sybilla. 

^ Do you often hear from her ? She has 
led a wandering life with her new friends. 
I wonder whether — whether in Germany 
or Italy, she — but no matter ' — broke off 
the Squire, with a sad half confused air, as 
if he had said too much. 

Sybilla coloured. Her square forehead 
and hard features never could look even 
pretty, still they were improved by the 
process, which showed that feeling of 
some sort lurked beneath that rigid ex- 
terior. 

03 ^ She 
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^ She has said nothing — nothing about 
Eugene/ said she, at last, boldly, after a 
little pause. * But she has met a person 
much, lately, in society, whose name I 
fear to mention, dear Mr. Mauden ; but 
still I think it best to tell you that she has 
met him.^ 

' Whom ? who has she met ? ' said the 
Squire, with a fidgetty eagerness, folding 
and unclasping his hands, as Sybilla, with 
her eyes full of pity, still hesitated to 
speak. 

^ The Count — Count Severski.* 

^ Met htm I Nina has met him, do you 
say ? * 

^ Yes ; many times. He evidently 
wishes, she says, to make himself agreeable 
to her.' 

^ Syb,' said the Squire, taking Sybilla's 
hard firm hand in both his, and looking 
earnestly in her face — 

^ Syb, tell me : has he said anything 
about — anything relating to — you un- 
derstand me.* 

' Yes, I do ; but Nina's letters are not 

explicit 
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explicit. She says but little; and that 
little is common-place and for the most 
part uninteresting. She has not repeated 
anything that has been said by the Count.' 

* It is a strange providence that they 
should have met/ said Mr. Mauden, 
musingly. 

* It is,' said Sybilla. 

* You know that it is ! ' repeated the 
Squire very quickly, and looking keenly at 
Sybilla. 

* Every one must know it,' returned 
Sybilla in some surprise, ^ who is aware of 
the intimacy that used to exist between us 
and the Maudens, and who also knows 
how deep and how unfortunate an influ- 
ence the unhappy visit of the Count to 
Mauden has had upon you.' 

Sybilla's naturally rough and harsh voice 
softened as she spoke. The squire let her 
hands drop, and sat down, covering his 
face with his own, once so plump and 
sleek, now thin and wrinkled. 

* Ah; Sybilla,' said he, at length, ^ some- 
times when in my dreams I see that calm, 

^ 4 • cold. 
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cold, determined face looking in its earnest 
severity upon me, I feel such an inexpres- 
sible horror that I wake up trembling and 
fearful, as if I had seen an evil spirit/ 

^ He has been yours,' said Sybil, knit- 
ting her face up into a harshness that 
made it look positively ugly. ^ But I only 
vex you by staying, and I must go to Mrs. 
Glynne. I am afraid she may teaze Mrs. 
Mauden.' 

^ Thank you, dear, for coming to see 
me,' said Mr. Mauden, taking Sybilla's 
hand and kissing her forehead. ^ The 
time has come for me to feel your worth, 
Sybilla.' 

^ Good bye,' said Sybilla, shaking hands 
— ungracefully, it must be owned, yet 
heartily — with the Squire. 

When she had closed the door behind 
her, she walked hurriedly on, energetically 
rubbing both her cheeks to bring back 
their colour, and with equal resolution 
preventing the ready tears from coming 
into her eyes; so that she presented her- 
self to Mrs. Mauden and Mrs. Glynne 

with 
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with a bright countenance and a disen- 
gaged air. 

She saw, however, that Mrs. Glynne 
had made use of her absence in the very 
way she had not intended. Mrs. Mauden 
looked agitated and flushed ; Mrs. Glynne 
cold, white, and impassive, but with the 
triumphant twinkle in her light brown 
eye, that to Sybilla, practised in observing 
her, spoke of secret triumph. 

They took leave, and continued their 
drive. It was not long before Mrs. 
Glynne availed herself of a pause in the 
conversation to prove to Sybilla that she 
had acted in the manner, which she had 
warned her against. 

This was the mode in which she was 
accustomed to revenge herself for the mas- 
tery which Sybilla exercised over her when- 
ever she was present. 

* I thought it was as well,' said she, ^ to 
take the opportunity of giving poor Mrs. 
Mauden a little advice. Of course I in- 
troduced it by saying that Nina had met 
that bad man Count Severski at Berlin ; 

o 5 but 
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but I told her my opinion, without any 
reserve, about an idea that I could perceive 
she had in regard to attending the Race 
ball. I told her that the very equivocal 
circumstances in which the family stood, 
and the very strong suspicions ' 

^You did not say that,' said Sybilla, 
her eyes flashing fire and her cheeks kind- 
ling ; ' even you — you could not have 
said that ! ' 

^ I think,' said Mrs. Glynne, quite un- 
moved, ^ that I did the kindest and most 
friendly thing in speaking quite plainly. 
Candour, you know, Sybilla, being the one 
virtue which I have always inculcated ' 

Sybilla gasped for breath, and twisted 
and untwisted her fingers with a move- 
ment of intense itritation. 

^ I said that, from all that I have heard 
and seen in society, I could only draw one 
conclusion as to the reception of the Mau- 
den family at the ball. If they are not 
absolutely cut, they will be received with 
the greatest coolness, and it must be very 
uncomfortable any way. Indeed, I can- 
not 
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not iiDagine how they could think of 
going thither at all.' 

^ I wonder you were not ashamed of 
yourself when you said all this/ said Sy- 
billa, very angrily ; ^ you ought to have 
been, when you think who it was- that 
first introduced you to these very people 
with whose coolness you threatened Mrs. 
Mauden.' She stopped the carriage rather 
suddenly. ^ You can take your drive 
alone ; I want to go and look for a fern 
on Middledon down. I shall walk home/ 

* Dear me, how disagreeable,' said Mrs. 
Glynne ; ^ you know, Sybilla, that there 
is nothing I dislike so much as driving 
alone. I shall turn back.'- 

* No, no ! ' said Sybilla, quickly ; * you 
must take your drive. You will not be 
able to eat your dinner if you don't. 
You must go. Take my place, William.' 

The groom drove on accordingly ; and 
Mrs. Glynne, who never dared to resist 
when Sybilla insisted, resigned herself 
with complacency to her fate, consoling 
herself with the evident mortification 

o 6 which 
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which her report of her address to Mrs. 
Mauden had caused in the mind of her 
young companion. 

Sybilla walked quickly away from the 
drive, which had been skilfully contrived 
by Mr. Mauden years ago, so as to show 
the most beautiful views in the slope of 
the hill. She ascended gradually while 
she was within sight of the carriage, but 
as soon as she could, apparently without 
design, hide herself from Mrs. Glynne's 
eyes, she struck down a path, and, thread- 
ing a thick furze brake, she soon reached a 
little wood. This wood in its turn fol- 
lowed a sloping flank of the folded hills, 
and in this hollow many runlets from the 
higher parts of the ridge collected them- 
selves into a bright singing brooklet, that 
dashed with vigorous spring from stone to 
stone, giving life to a multitude of ferns 
and various plants which love damp situa- 
tions by the filmy spray which it scattered 
in its numerous falls. Sybilla did not 
now stop to collect any of these treasures. 

Her 
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Her mind was full of other and more im- 
portant matters. 

She crossed the brook by means of the 
rocks scattered over its bed, and again 
plunging into a thick screen of furze fol- 
lowed a little path that seemed to have no 
end. A blue line of smoke, however, 
could be seen over the tops of the tall 
furze bushes, and indicated the possible 
presence of a dwelling, and the probable 
termination of the nearly invisible path. 

A low, unpleasant sound met the ear of 
Sybilla as she drew near the spot where 
the path widened. She answered it with 
a whistle, clear and decided as that of a 
schoolboy ; and in a minute or two a bull- 
dog, with a very sinister countenance, 
crept up to her, but without showing any 
symptoms of animosity. She patted his 
head* and spoke to him, addressing him by 
the significant name of Crab, and the 
animal very placidly turned round and pre- 
ceded her as she followed the path to a 
little opening in which a hut, or rather 
part of a ruined cottage, stood. 

It 
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It had once been a keeper's lodge, which 
for some reason of convenience had been 
transferred, as far as the materials were 
worth it, to another part of the estate ; a 
low gable, and a roof supported by enough 
brickwork to render it firm, remained. 
Some boards roughly nailed together con- 
verted these into a chamber. There was 
no glass in the window. A wooden bed- 
stead and a few articles of the rudest kind 
of furniture could be seen through the 
opening, which was occasionally closed by 
a wooden shutter. The arch of an old well, 
quite moss-grown, was near the gable, the 
roof of which was a perfect garden of ferns, 
sedum, and various other plants. The 
leakage from the well had made a little 
pond in the clearing, in which three or 
four ducks were splashing, and some 
poultry were running in and out of the 
thick bushes. A girl was lying idly on 
the grass, watching them. She was about 
eleven or twelve years old. 

' Polly,' said Sybilla, sharply, ' what are 
you idling away your time in that manner 

for.> 
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for ? Why don't you put your grand- 
mother out in the sun ? ' 

^ Doan't know — she's sulky ! ' 

^ Sulky ! fie ; you are lazy ! Get up 
and help her out at once — do you hear ? ' 

The long, untidy girl rose up at Sybilla's 
bidding, but slowly. She went into the 
hut, and Sybilla, calling to her to make 
haste, sat down on the grass, still humbly 
attended by the ferocious-looking bulldog. 

In a much shorter time than might 
have been expected from the slouching, 
unenergetic movements of the girl, she 
led out an old, worn woman, and placed 
her on a stone in the full sunshine. 

'Well, Betty Miller! how are you to- 
day ? This sunshine is good for the rheu- 
matism.' 

* Good for some folks' rheumatiz. There 
isn't the sunshine that'll do mine any 
good.' 

' Oh, don't think it, don't say it ; there's 
sunshine for everybody if they will but see 
it. Now, Betty, you know that I, Sybilla 
Payne, am your sunshine.' 

' Well, 
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^ Well, you may be ; but Fse cold at 
heart. It isn't you. Miss Syb, nor sun nor 
moon 'ill warm that.' 

^ You might be so much worse off,' said 
Sybilla, among whose virtues patience was 
not ; ^ you might be so much worse off. 
You have plenty of food, and if you choose 
to live in this damp old place, it's your 
own fault.' 

She spoke with a little irritability. 

* Yes, and there's the bad of it, me to be 
obliged to the Squire. And I can't get the 
man out of my head as has brought all 
this upon me. And I shall never see Will 
again.' 

Certainly Sybilla' s comfort was of a 
very low character — comprehending only 
those material advantages that old people 
are very erroneously supposed to be solely 
capable of enjoying. She had alluded to 
them rather in order to draw the attention 
of the old woman from her real miseries, 
than because she thought them sufficient 
for her happiness. 

' You don't knov^ at all that you won't 

see 
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see him again. You have seeh him once 
when you least expected it. He may- 
come again.* 

^ I pray — I pray he mayn't come/ said 
Betty ; ^ I know the keeper '11 kill him if 
he does. Oh ! it's very hard, it's very 
hard.' 

And she clasped^ her old, withered hands 
over her knees, and rocked herself despair- 
ingly backwards and forwards on her seat. 

^ Go and sweep out the room, you lazy 
thing,' said Sybilla to the girl, who stood 
staring vacantly at her grandmother ; * if 
you had any pity on her, you would make 
her comfortable, instead of wasting all 
your time as you do.' 

The girl sulkily withdrew. 

* Is she gone. Miss Syb ? ' said Betty 
Miller. 

' Yes.' 

^ Out of hearing ? ' 

* Yes, quite.' 

^ I say. Miss Syb ! I've got a summat to 
say to you ; but I shouldn't like to say it 
afore I was just a-dying.' 

^But 
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^ But when you're just dying, you may 
not be able to speak/ said Sybilla. 

' Well, I should like to say it. It's a 
weight on my mind, and I really do think 
that — that ' 

* Well, you had better speak out, then ; 
for I have not much time to spare/ 

^ Oh, Miss Syb, it was a dreary, dreary 
time agone — nine years, I reckon. All 
them winter snows, and all them summer 
shines, since that night. And it was nigh 
Christmas time, and it was a blowing. 
Miss Syb, quite a hurriking.' 

^ I understand all that,' said Sybilla, in 
her sharp tones, that seemed even to 
quicken the old woman's half-frozen 
powers of speech. 

^ And I was a sitting by my fire at the 
great lodge down below — and a gude place 
it was ; not like this.' 

* Come, Betty, make haste.' 

^ And it blowed a hurriking like, and 
my son he was second keeper then ; he 
was out in the woods, and Molly there 
was a little un, a lying in her cot afore the 

fire, 
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fire, for her mother died when she was 
born. And I thought. Lord forgive me ! 
how comfortable we was, when others 
was out in the storm. I was soon pu- 
nished. Heaven knows ! ^ 

^ Punished for what ? do go on, Betty ! ' 
The truth was that old Betty had got 
thus far in her story many times, with 
Sybilla for her auditor, but had, like the 
Princess Scherazade, invariably broken off 
just at the most interesting moment. To 
coax her beyond her usual halting places 
had been frequently a task which had ex- 
ercised Sybilla*s very small portion of tact 
beyond its powers ; and she feared that 
even now her curiosity was fated to re- 
main ungratified. 

• For what ? why for boasting of my 
comforts to be sure. There's not much 
comfort now ! * continued the poor old 
woman, looking round as far as she might 
at the desolate ruin of the lodge, and then 
moaning and weeping, and rocking herself 
backwards and forwards as before. 

* Well, I must go,' said Sybilla, rising 

in 
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in despair. ' Do you want anything, 
Betty ? ' 

' Yes, Miss Syb, I do want summat, and 
I must have it now, for my time's pretty 
nigh up, and I shall na see my Will any 
more.' 

^ Oh ! nonsense, Betty. I have heard 
this so often that I do not think much of 
it now. Good bye.' 

To the utter astonishment of Sybilla, 
Betty rose up at once, without help, and 
walking two steps towards her, seized her 
strongly by the arm. 

* I must and will speak now ! ' said she, 
her blue steel-like eyes gleaming v\Fith ex- 
citement. ^ You're a sharp tempered one. 
Miss Syb, and cross enough, but you 
haven't that bad heart neither. You 
wouldn't refuse to listen to a poor old 
critter that's a-dying.' 

Sybilla gently supported old Betty back 
to her seat, and assured her that she would 
listen. In truth she was a good deal 
startled by the sudden and extraordinary 
physical power displayed by a person so long 

considered 
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considered quite helpless ; so that a kind 
of expectation mingled with awe, rendered 
her compliant, though she thought it likely 
that a three mile walk in the hot sun 
would be the meed of her assent. 

* Well, Miss Syb,' continued Betty, her 
voice trembling with her sudden and 
strange exertion, * You see the storm was 
very bad, and it was dark-like outside, with 
gushes of rain now and then, and I sat 
a rocking o' Molly there with my fute, 
and a-knitting and a-thinking o' my com- 
forts, and my son was out in the woods.* 

An impatient gesture from Sybilla alone 
showed the irritation which the slowness 
of the old woman produced. 

She did not dare to give utterance to a 
word for fear of putting a stop to the 
story altogether. 

* Well, and so, all on a sudden, I looks 
up, and I sees a face at the window. O 
Lord ! such a face ! but I knew it full 
well. I seen it far too often at our house.' 

^ You knew it ? ' said Sybilla, trembling 
with the intensity of her curiosity ; for 

Betty 
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Betty had never got so far in her story 
before. 

* Ah yes ! I knew it well, and thankful 
enough I was that my son was not at 
home. Ah ! I had not much cause for it 
after all.* 

^ But who was it ? ' 

* It was a middle aged man. A bad 
face it was, though it was what some 
might call good looking ; and one that had 
worked us mischief enough. His name was 
— come nigh. Miss Syb, I don't like to 
speak it out : his name was Trent.' 

^ Trent ? ' repeated Sybilla in the same 
whispered tone. ^ I suppose he was the 
man who asserted, years ago, as I have 
heard, that he had a claim on this pro- 
perty.' 

^ Yes, Miss Syb, when he was quite a 
young man. It was no good, you know, 
that is, you see the lawrjrers said it wouldn't 
be any use to try.' 

' But how came you to recognise — I 
mean to know him ? ' 

^ Ah, there's a sad tale ; not fit for you 

to 
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to hear. Miss Syb ; but it was along o\ 
my son's wife, as he fell in love with when 
he came from abroad with the Squire. 
She was lady's maid then to Mrs. Mauden. 
And she'd been housemaid to this Mr. 
Trent's wife, and when this Mr. Trent 
found it out, and that they were living 
here, he was always coming down, and a 
hunting like after my son and his wife. 
My son made me come and live with 
them when he found his father was ruined 
and dead ; and he dearly loved my daugh- 
ter-in-law. But after a time, I feared that 
all was not as it should be. And so one 
day I overhears this Mr, Trent a-trying 
to get my son to steal some papers, or 
what not, from the Hall, and when he was 
gone, I went down on my knees, and 
begged him to hold fast to his honesty, and 
his sixth commandment, and his God. 
But Will wasn't that right in his prin- 
ciples. He'd been a long time in foreign 
parts ; and I heard say he'd won a sight of 
money at gambling, and lost it. But 
Lord ! I don't know. However, one 

night 
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night he comes in, and he finds Trent 
there, and he swears it's all along of his 
wife ; and he says Trent shan't have the 
papers, and they quarrels and fights ; and 
then Trent gets away. And this is what 
Anne, his wife, told me, just afore she 
died. But Will never spoke to her again 
after he catched Trent with her. So you 
see. Miss Syb, as I was a-rocking the poor 
motherless babe, that's Molly — aye, and 
fatherless too, for my Will says she's not 
his at all, but he wouldn't turn the wo- 
man and the babe out to die ; and the 
wind was howling, and the night was 
dark, and I see this face looking in at the 
window. Before I had time to lock the 
door, he was in the house, and said he'd 
wait for Will. I told him he'd better not, 
for Will was dreadful bad against him, 
but he would run on his death spite of all 
I could say. So Will came in, and they 
ranted and tore, and Will said he shouldn't 
have the papers, and Trent says he shall. 
So at last. Will takes up his gun, and 
Trent dashes out of the house. After a 

Long 
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long while, down upon the wind comes 
a crying, and a groaning, and a shrieking. 
Oh, Miss Syb, I wonder if I shall forget 
that night where I'm agoing to ! And so 
the wind brought down the cries and the 
groans, and Will was out after that Trent, 
and .' 

' Mother, mother ! have I travelled all 
these weary miles to see you, and are you 
compassing my death ? ' 

The old woman rose, without help, as 
she had done before. Sybilla, too, started 
up in fear and amazement. Betty Miller 
stared fixedly with her cold blue eyes at 
her son, for it was indeed he who stood 
before her, with his hands clasped, and a 
look of horror on his lined, worn face. 
She stretched out her arms towards him, 
and her lips moved slowly, though not a 
word was audible. Suddenly she fell 
back, on the little patch of greensward. 
Her head did not strike against anything 
in falling ; the turf was smooth on which 
she fell ; Sybilla and the stranger bent 
over her, and Sybilla tried to raise her 
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head. She had never seen death, but here 
his awful presence was too evident to be 
mistaken. Betty Miller was dead ! 

Her granddaughter came lounging out 
of the cottage, scarcely quickening her 
pace, when she beheld her grandmother 
stretched lifeless on the grass. She stood 
looking at her with a stupid stare. No 
tender word, no look of affectionate re- 
cognition, showed that Miller took the 
slightest interest in her. He was a bold, 
hard looking man ; but as he continued 
to look on his old mother, the tears 
gathered into his eyes, and at last rolled 
down his cheeks. 

' Miss Syb,' said" he, at last, ' you've 
been very good to her, and God will re- 
ward you for it. I suppose you will put 
your own ending to the story she's told 
you, and think the worst of me. But 
you may believe it's rather hard for a 
man to come home all these leagues to 
find his mother betraying him. Still, she 
was old, and, may be, childish, and she's 
had hard times ; for she did not like the 

life 
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life she had to lead after I left this ; and 
how she ever got back I can't tell — over 
land and sea. She shall have a decent 
burying, however, if you'll be so kind as 
to spend this money for her, Miss Syb.' 

He placed some gold in Sybilla's hand ; 
English sovereigns they were. * It's all I 
can do for her now. And I must go ; for 
if you repeat the tale she has told you, it 
may go hard with me yet; for I can't 
prove my innocence, and the keeper, he 
shot at me the last time I was here — 
that was an evil time, when evil deeds 
were done. But I must be off, and the 
broad sea '11 soon be atwixt he and me for 
ever ! So, good bye. Miss Syb, and thank 
ye for being so good to her.' 

* Oh, Miller ! Stop one moment — 
only one. Nina told us you were leading 
a bad life with robbers — oh, think that 
our time here is short — that eternity 
comes after it, with all its terrors. Let 
this solemn scene — ' 

* Yes ! ' said Miller, musingly, and lay- 
ing his stick and bundle down on the 
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stone on which his mother had been so 
lately seated, his thoughts followed the 
first part of Sybilla's speech. ' Yes ! it 
was a strange chance that brought Miss 
Nina to that place, and she knew me, and 
she told the man, Trent, that came to 
rescue her, who I was ; and he fell upon 
me like a tiger, saying that I had killed 
his father. I was obliged to tell him a 
secret to save my life. But you see. Miss 
Syb, having told him this secret to save 
my life, I remembered if it might do him 
no good, it might do great harm to the 
man that helped me at a sore pinch ; 
so I came over to England. Indeed, I 
wished to come long before ; and by ill 
luck I wanted money very much, and I 
sold Trent — I mean Martyn Trent — 
something that he was very desirous to 
have. I came to England, and to Mauden ; 
but just as I came to the village, I saw 
this very fellow Trent, with that foreigner 
with him, that is by many a fathom deeper 
than the German Ocean.' 

Steps were now heard approaching, and 

the 
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the voice of Mrs, Glynne's groom calling 
out loudly, ' Miss Sybilla ! Miss Sybilla ! ' 
Scarcely had Sybilla turned her head to- 
wards the little path — she had not had 
time to utter a word in reply — when a 
noise among the bushes, a rush, a leap, 
and a fierce grappling together of two 
human beings, succeeding a loud shrill 
cry, caused her to turn again in terror. 
The head keeper had dashed through the 
thick matted bushes, and had seized with 
all his powerful strength on the form of 
Miller, a man much lighter, less mus- 
cular, and smaller than himself. 

* I have thee now>' shrieked the keeper. 
^ ril have the papers too, or I'll tear the 
heart out o* thee/ 

Not a word did Miller speak in reply. 
His eyes glared, but his mouth was com- 
pressed with an apparent determination 
to concentrate, and not to exhaust his 
strength. 

'Where's the papers ? Where's Trent ? ' 
shouted the keeper, whose passion com- 
pletely mastered his prudence ; while with 
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his opponent the contrary was the case ; 
he was cool and perfectly collected during 
the whole encounter, thus maintaining a 
superiority, which under other circum- 
stances must have remained with the 
keeper. 

And now began one of those fierce 
trials of strength which are among the 
favourite sports of the natives of the w^est 
of England, a wrestling match, but now 
a match for life or death. The taller and 
the stronger man was a master of the art, 
but he was far excelled by Miller, both 
in science and in self-command. Deaf to* 
the voice of Sybilla, quite heedless of the 
attempted interference of the servant, who 
soon looked on with the profound interest 
and delight of a true lover of the sport, 
the two men bent, swayed, wrapped their 
limbs round each other, strove to destroy 
the balance of .their opponents, clasped 
each other with snakelike tenacity. Won- 
derful it was to see the slight figure of 
Miller, with muscles swelling out as if 
they must burst his clothes, resisting the 

weight 
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weight and strength of the gigantic keeper, 
who seemed as if he tried to annihilate his 
adversary by brute force ; yet he was a 
scientific wrestler, though in this respect 
inferior to Miller ; but his temper was 
too much and too thoroughly roused to 
enable him to employ his science to ad- 
vantage. At last it was apparent that the 
want of physical strength began to tell to 
the disadvantage of Miller, who, however, 
was still quite cool ; and Sybilla, who, 
with clasped hands and a face pale with 
terror, gazed on this scene, which the en- 
raged countenance of the keeper told her 
would scarcely end without some tragedy, 
noticed that Miller skilfully guided himself 
and his antagonist towards a spot where 
the bushes were very thick, but where 
the broken stone fence ceased. Arrived 
at this spot, by a sudden and unexpected 
exertion of strength, he wheeled round so 
as to place the keeper nearest the bushes. 
Now his efforts to throw his opponent 
were renewed, and his strength, which 
had seemed to fail, appeared to equal that 
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of the keeper, who was urged forward and 
swayed partly round by the almost super- 
natural efforts of Miller, 

Great was the horror and astonishment 
of Sybilla to see the two struggling wrest- 
lers suddenly disappear among the bushes^ 
Crashing they went, down a steep and 
rocky precipice, the existence of which 
had been unknown to her, and w^hich was 
concealed by a fringe of bushes, and by 
the upper boughs of the trees that grew 
here and there upon its slope. 

With a cry of horror, she rushed to 
the spot where the two men had disap- 
peared. She could see nothing, however, 
but bushes, trees, and fragments of moss- 
grown rock; hear nothing but the crash 
of the wrestlers, as they forced their fear- 
ful way downwards. At last a sharp cry, 
more of rage than of agony, rose up from 
the green depths below her, and she 
turned to the little platform where the 
servant stood gazing at the dead, ashy 
face of Miller's mother, with a face as 
pale, if not as rigid as her own. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*With echoing feet he threaded 
The secretest walks of fame ; 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And winged with flame.' — Tennyson. 

ELL, Ernest/ exclaimed Eugene 
Mauden, as he entered the 
room of the young student on 
the morning of the day on which 
he was engaged to visit Count Severski, and 
on which he also hoped to have a new 
light thrown on the mysterious connection 
of Mr. Trent with that individual. 'Well, 
Ernest, I have been so deeply engaged that 
it is only now that I have time to come 
to see you, and to say that I met, on 
Thursday — now, guess whom it can be.' 

' The fair stranger ; or rather, the white 

stranger,' said Ernest. * That is my guess.' 

' No ; not Nina Glynne. I am happy 

«S to 
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to say not Nina Glynne/ returned Eugene, 
looking grave for a moment ; ' but the 
handsome, spirituel, and profound cham- 
berlain of the Serene Highness of infinite 
quarterings who has been received with 
so much distinction at this Court/ 

* Ah, Count Severski/ said the student. 
* And do you know why this said Durch- 
laucht and his accomplished chamberlain 
are so Jeted in this dullest of capitals ?' 

^No; why?' 

* Because they hold in their hands the 
strings that move the innumerable poten- 
tates of Germany, and others beyond the 
limits of fatherland. Invisible threads, all 
mystically united at some point or another, 
these men know how to play, to extend, 
to contract, to separate — apparently to 
reunite ; they could drop from the skies 
in no capital in which they would not 
find an obsequious welcome from — if not 
statesmen, at least from the scene-shifters 
of the Court drama. And profound as is 
the capacity of the Serene Highness 

himself, it is whispered that it is as 
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nothing to that of the apparently second in 
command. And, Eugene, I, the simple 
student, ignorant of the world as I am, 
I bid you beware of this accomplished, at- 
tractive, and astute courtier. He has often 
been seen in friendly intercourse with one 
of the profoundest of villains ; of a man of 
whom Charity herself would blush to 
speak without at the same time uttering 
an expression of horror and disgust ; of a 
man so utterly base, that words are not 
powerful enough to express all the depths 
of his wickedness. With this person, I say, 
has the Count been seen, apparently on 
terms of intimacy, if not of friendship. 
Can a man touch pitch, and not be 
defiled ? Can so profound and clear-sighted 
an individual asSeverski be deceived in such 
an one as Trent ? Must he not necessarily, 
possessing such an intellect, choose in cold 
blood, for his familiar companion, a perfect 
monster of iniquity ? " Show me your 
company, and I will tell you your cha- 
racter," is one of our proverbs — a fragment 
of " the wisdom of nations." Draw your 
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inference in regard to Severski from his 
close association with Trent/ 

' Trent, do you say ?* said Ernest, 
startled. * That is a name of profound 
and painful interest to me. I know quite 
well that Count Severski and Trent are 
in some way associated together ; so far in 
naming the latter you have not surprised 
me. It is your own knowledge of Trent 
and his character that astonishes me. 
How came you to know him ?' 

* I cannot tell you, Eugene. Forgive 
me ; it is too painful. Nor should I have 
said even thus much if I had not wished, 
by all the means in my power, to warn 
you not to place yourself within the 
charmed circle of Severski's influence. I 
doubt and fear him for you.' 

* Do you know, then, where Trent is ? 
Have you heard of his mysterious dis- 
appearance ? Do you know how very pain- 
fully my family is connected with his 
disappearance ?' 

' I do not know where he is, nor any 

part 
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part of his history during the last three 
years.' 

* I can assure you that Count Severski 
is entirely ignorant of his fate. We must 
each retain our secret, for there are with 
me, as with you, painful associations which 
I do not wish to recall in relation to this 
subject.* 

* I ought to have no secrets from you,' 
said Ernest. ' The debt of gratitude I 
owe you ' 

* Does not make you my slave,' said 
Eugene, smiling. * We neither live in 
times nor countries in which a debtor 
becomes the property of his creditor. I 
have also, permit me to remind you, your 
solemn promise not to name that said debt, 
which has been cancelled a thousand times 
over, again. As to Count Severski, feel no 
fears for me. I shall enjoy the society of 
a polished and clever man. Not being a 
Highness of any kind, nor possessing any 
principality at all, I am not of sufficient 
interest to him to make him care to 
bestow much of his time on me. We 

have. 
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have, however, one object in common. 
Both are most desirous, for different 
reasons, to discover where Trent is — if he 
is living,' added he, with hesitation, ^ and 
where he died, if he be dead.' 

In accordance with a habit contracted 
by Eugene and his friend, they had left the 
table covered with books, near which the 
student generally sat, and adjourned to the 
window overlooking the Linden, where they 
both seated themselves, looking carelessly 
at the passers-by. But the student had 
become grave and taciturn ; and Eugene 
also sunk into a reverie which was not 
broken till the rapid dash of a carriage up 
the street, and a glance at its inmates, 
recalled him to the consciousness of the 
present. He saw the very individual of 
whom they were speaking, seated beside 
another. Splendid liveries, fine horses, 
and an English-built carriage attracted the 
attention of the passers-by, and hats were 
taken off and salutations returned in a 
manner not often seen in English streets. 

The Count threw one long scrutinizing 
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glance at the window, and was hidden in 
an instant as the carriage drove on. 

Eugene turned to Ernest with a playful 
remark on the coincidence of the appear- 
ance of the Count, at the moment in 
which both seemed to be thinking of him ; 
but Ernest's face looked anything but 
sympathetic with his jest. He seemed 
annoyed and grave. 

^ I am sorry that he has seen us toge- 
ther,* said he. 

' Why so ?' 

^ He will ask you about our acquaint- 
ance — but no matter. When you men- 
tioned your having met him, I hoped that 
the obscurity of the retired student would 
have been a sufficient safeguard against my 
being alluded to — but I am forgetting 
myself. If you had named me, he would 
of course have known me ; yet I thought, 
too, that I was so much changed that — 
but once more, no matter * 

Eugene looked at his friend in great 
astonishment. He was generally calm 
and self-possessed; now he was excited 

and 
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and incoherent, and his face was flushed, 
and his eyes kindled.' 

^ What is this ?' said Eugene. ^ What 
is the matter, Ernest ?' 

^ Do not ask me ; you will know, no 
doubt, soon. I wish this day had never 
dawned, or rather, its predecessor. Still, 
it might have been expected.' 

As Ernest continued to be thoughtful 
and disinclined for conversation, and re- 
fused, with every evidence that the subject 
was disagreeable to him, to make, any 
explanation of the cause of his agitation, 
Eugene soon left him, and mounted his 
horse for his afternoon's ride, thinking 
with some curiosity and interest on the 
probable revelations which would be made 
by the Count on their next meeting, and 
exceedingly puzzled at the agitation of the 
student, and the unaccountable connection 
which appeared to exist between him and 
an individual moving in so different a 
sphere of life. 

" It was very strange,' said Severski, 
^ and proves the extraordinary and invisible 
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bonds that unite some persons together, 
that I should see you in the window of a 
house in the Linden, when I had been 
thinking of you and your connection with 
persons and places of such deep interest to 
me during the whole morning.' 

^ I am surprised that you recognised me 
in so rapid a glance,' said Eugene. / I was 
with a person whom I think you know — 
Ernest Radetsky.' 

' I have not the honour,' said the Count, 
quite calmly : and then, after a pause, he 
spoke of their mutual friends, of the evening 
on which they had met, of art, of politics 
— with a certain reserve — and frankly^of 
the literature of every European country, 
delighting Eugene with his keen and clever 
remarks, and astonishing hini by' hiswide 
and not less profound acquaintance with 
the modes of thought and the manners of 
each. In spite of the unfavourable im- 
pression ' made by the hints of Radetsky, 
and of his warnings, Eugene was quite 
fascinated by the conversation of the Count, 
not less than by his graceful and dignified 

manners. 
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manners. He was very much gratified 
by the notice of such a man, who had 
really sought his acquaintance, and had 
given up a portion of his precious time 
to the cultivation of that acquaintance, 
though it was well known that he was 
feted and welcomed everywhere ; and his 
connection with the mysterious occurrence 
which had had so fatal an effect on the 
happiness of his own family, together with 
the inexplicable behaviour of Radetsky, 
increased the interest with which he re- 
garded him. Still, when the Count, after 
spending a couple of hours with him, left 
him, after making other engagements to 
meet him on a future day, a feeling of 
disappointment was the predominant one. 
The mystery of his connection w^ith the 
student had not had the slightest light 
throwir on it by any part of their conver- 
sation. 

On the next visit of Eugene Mauden to 
his friend in the Linden, he was received 
with the same empressement and manifes- 
tations of pleasure as usual, and his own 
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countenance and manner were full of a 
life, joy, and animation that the student 
had never before seen in him. The cause 
was not long in being imparted to Ernest. 
A little volume, small indeed in size but 
precious in its amount of thought, of beau- 
tiful analogies and deep penetration into 
the depths of human feeling, was presented, 
with a friendly and graceful autograph of 
the author, to Radetsky. 

^ Your poems ! ' cried he, with delighted 
surprise. 'Oh, reserved Eugene! you never 
even told me that they were in the hands 
of a publisher. Now you will be famous ! 
Great thinkers, deep philosophers, will 
strive to penetrate all your slightly indicated 
meanings ; all the perfections of your works 
will be selected as gems for poetic antho- 
logies and other collections. Critics and 
reviewers will feed and fatten upon you, 
like dark and small coleoptera on the gor^- 
geous wings of some bright butterfly — I 
mean, of course, after your mortal remains 
are interred with those of your ancestors. 
Poets, so called, and novelists will steal 

and 
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and spoil your glorious thoughts in their 
own otherwise stupid pubHcations, never 
acknowledging the Keats who ' fished the 
nuirex' up. And great ladies will want 
your verses for their albums, and great 
authors will cut you up into headings for 
their chapters on all sorts of subjects, and 
some future Ruskin of poetry will discover 
that you have painted or prophesied — " 

^ A great deal more than I ever thought 
of,' said Eugene, laughing. 

^ But, jesting apart, I congratulate you 
with all my heart. You have proved now 
to the world that which I always said of 
you, that you are a worthy son of that 
island whose mists and fogs, if they pre- 
vent the natives sometimes from seeing 
clearly, yet give a scope for the exercise of 
the imagination, which allows that faculty 
to attain its highest and most perfect, as 
well as its widest development.' 

* I am glad that my book has come out,' 
said Eugene. ^ I have at last found a voice. 
If but one verse — one line — of my poems 
wakens or gives birth to a noble and high 

thought. 
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thought, I shall have done something 
wofth having lived for. And if a poem, 
a stanza, or a line should become a na- 
tional and household thing, to be borne 
on in the life of my England, as a part of 
herself, my highest ambition will have been 
fiilfilled; 

* And those early pictures of your home ! 
What a charming idea will they give of 
the rural beauties of your island, and of 
the pure, refined, and great characters 
which must be nursed and matured among 
such scenes ? ' 

Eugene looked a little grave, thrown 
back as it were into some old and unpleas- 
ing train of thought. * I was with Sever- 
ski last night,' said he at last. 

* You did not think of my warnings, 
then ? ' 

* I did ; but I want the ground, the 
reason for your warnings. He may have 
associated with Trent for his advantage ; 
to warn him, or to try to wean him, from 
some evil habit — play, for instance.' 

' Ah ! imagine — only imagine le beau 

Comte 
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Comte playing the Mentor, the guide to 
such a man as Trent ! ' exclaimed Ernest, 
with a satirical bitterness of manner that 
did not at all please Eugene, and he let the 
conversation drop easily, because the student 
took no pains to continue it. But Eu- 
gene's thoughts still reverted to the insinua- 
tions of his friend, though they talked of 
indifferent matters ; and he gradually came 
t6 the conclusion that it was cowardly not 
to cut the knot of the mystery at once. 
He rose to go. 

' Ernest,' he said, * I ask you, once for 
all, what is the origin of your knowledge 
of, and dislike to, Severski ? He denies 
having any acquaintance with you ; and I 
think, before I drop the society of a man 
who is received wherever men of culti- 
vated minds and refined manners are met 
with, I ought to have good grounds for 
conduct which would be singular, and, 
socially speaking, very disadvantageous to 
me.' 

^ He denies having any acquaintance 

with 
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with me ? Well, be it so, then/ said 
Ernest, musingly. 

^ But you do not answer me ? ' 

* I have no answer to give. He has 
been much with Trent. I have satisfied 
my conscience by warning you. I can do 
no more than warn you. I owe you a 
debt of gratitude which I can never rdpay, 
so I thought it my duty to do so.' 

Eugene departed ill satisfied with the 
conduct of his friend, and feeling tho- 
roughly uncomfortable, as any one must do 
who finds himself surrounded by a web of 
mystery which he can neither break nor 
unravel. 

As he passed down the Linden Strasse 
a party of equestrians, talking and laugh- 
ing, rode past him. Count Severski was 
among them. Apparently he did not ob- 
serve Eugene, at least he did not make 
any sign of so doing ; he was speaking 
earnestly to a young lady of the party, not 
distinguished by her dress from the rest, 
who wore the costume generally adopted 
by English women in riding; but she 

managed 
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managed her horse very differently, with an 
ease, grace, and firmness that foreigners 
seldom or never acquire, her veil floating 
back on the light air ; the white feather 
in her dark hat was scarcely whiter than 
her face. Her features were very regular 
and finely cut, and her eyes were blue and 
without expression, though she turned to- 
wards the Count as if listening to him with 
interest. Eugene thought that she had 
not seen him, and he felt a sense of relief 
as she passed him, leaving him in that 
belief So fatally had all his childish asso- 
ciations been interrupted and embittered, 
that to see Nina Glynne was always pain- 
ful ; and yet those very associations in- 
creased the dislike which he always blamed 
himself for feeling towards her. 

At the time when the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Mr. Martyn Trent from 
Mauden Hall had caused so much conver- 
sation in Westonshire, and had thrown 
Mr. Mauden and his family into a position 
which made them the mark of all the 
malice and envy which often broods for a 

length 
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length of time in the general mind against 
those whose social position makes it danger- 
ous and imprudent to attack them openly, 
Eugene, the eldest son and prospective re- 
presentative of the family, had been for 
some few months on the Continent. 

After leaving Oxford, he determined to 
travel rather than to enter the army ac- 
cording to his father's wishes ; and the 
literary friendships which he had soon 
formed in Germany made him resolve to 
remain there for some time. The letters 
which he received from home did not tend 
to lessen this inclination. 

A sort of half-official inquiry had been 
made as to the disappearance of Trent. 
He had been sought for far and near ; yet 
as no proofs existed of any violence having 
been used towards him, there was not the 
slightest ground for any legal proceedings 
against Mr. Mauden. That gentleman 
justly said that if Mr. Trent had chosen 
to leave his house at any hour, he was not 
his prisoner ; it was possible that he might 
have reasons for separating from his travel- 

voL. I. I ling 
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ling companion, though how, or by what 
means, he had departed could not be dis- 
covered. Still, it was said that Count 
Severski, who had set on foot the inquiry, 
had asserted that Mr. Trent •had in his 
possession papers which would constitute 
him a successful claimant of the Mauden 
property, provided certain legal instru- 
ments, possibly in Mr. Mauden' s keeping, 
were not forthcoming : and these reports 
threw a suspicion and a doubt over the 
once popular squire of Mauden, which put 
him and his family en prise of all the hidden 
spite and envy of many of those who had 
most gladly shared their prosperity and en- 
joyed the hospitality of their house. They 
were gradually dropped, often slighted, and 
finally avoided. Few visitors interrupted 
the dull monotony of their lives, and these 
became fewer as time passed on. None 
of their country neighbours showed less 
friendship and regard for them than the 
inhabitants of the Chase, Mr. and Mrs. 
Glynne. They had been really introduced 
into the elite of the Westonshire society 

by 
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by the Maudens, and had been received 
at the Hall with the most friendly hos- 
pitality. No party there was complete 
without the Glynnes ; and Mrs. Glynne 
possessed so much prudence and self- 
command as to control, with regard to 
the Maudens, a temper of which we have 
seen a specimen in her visit to her late 
friends and patrons, after the face of 
affairs was changed. 

The state of things at home had not been 
more slow than is generally the case with 
ill news, in reaching Eugene ; and as a 
good son, it might seem to have been his 
duty to return to England, and help his 
father arid mother through the unjust dis- 
grace and unpopularity into which they 
had so unhappily fallen. But there were 
circumstances which prevented him from 
doing so. In the first place, Mr. Mauden 
had been exceedingly displeased at the re- 
fusal of his eldest son to enter the army, 
such having been from time immemorial 
the custom in his family. Secondly, there 
was in the country a young lady, an heiress 

» 2 of 
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of countless acres, who had been con- 
sidered by Mr. and Mrs. Mauden as a 
very suitable person to be fallen in love 
with by one whose future property nearly 
surrounded hers. Eugene, unfortunately, 
thought differently ; he conceived a dislike 
almost amounting to disgust, for the said 
heiress, — a proceeding not unusual with 
the parties in ^ suitable matches.' 

As Mr. and Mrs. Mauden, in their 
friendly intercourse with the family of this 
young lady, had so often talked the mat- 
ter over, that it had come to be an under- 
stood thing that the marriage was to take 
place ; as she had constantly been asked 
to Mauden, or the Maudens had visited 
Bardon House on every occasion on which 
an excuse could be made for such arrange- 
ments, the elders of both families w^ei^ 
much surprised when Eugene announced his 
intention of going abroad, and absoutely 
refused to make an offer to the heiress. 
Though neither party could assert that 
Eugene Mauden had ever uttered a word 
on the subject, or so conducted himself in 

any 
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aiiy way as to give the impression that 
he meant to do so, the Bardons had the 
bad taste to resent a supposed breach of 
faith, and Mr. Mauden, old-fashioned in 
all things, rnistook his own impressions 
for a reality, and considered that Eugene 
had touched his honour in declining to 
become the husband of a woman whom 
he had never even pretended to love. So 
the parent and son had parted in coolness, 
if not in anger. No communication had 
passed between them since Eugene's de- 
parture, except through the banker, who 
supplied the latter with his liberal allow- 
ance ; and it was only by means of letters 
from his brothers and occasional communi- 
cations from another correspondent or two 
that he had been put in possession of some 
of the circumstances which had influenced, 
so unhappily, the state of things at Mau- 
den Hall. From his brother Fred, who 
was with his regiment in Ireland, he had 
learnt but little ; Frank had been obliged 
to join his ship, which had been sent to a 
foreign station, soon after the mysterious 

' 3 disappearance 
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disappearance of Trent. The one, in 
writing to Eugene, naturally thought that 
the other had put him in possession of 
facts in which he was in truth more deeply 
interested than they were. Delicacy had 
withheld those who were not connected 
with the family from dwelling on the 
suspicions which had been thrown on Mr. 
Mauden by the occurrence of that un- 
fortunate affair ; and as Eugene, in his long 
visits which he paid to the different conti- 
nental capitals, preferred as his associates 
such foreigners as pleased him most either 
in mind or manners, it was long before he 
felt personally that any cloud or mystery 
hung round his family. WJien, by degrees, 
he found that his name, which had been for 
so many years an introduction everywhere 
to those who bore it, caused a shyness and 
reserve and hesitation among his country- 
men, it was still some time before he came 
to connect this fact with the unexplained 
event of Trent's escape or evasion. 

When the fact of this relation between 
the two circumstances dawned at last on 

his 
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his mind, his thoughts naturally reverted 
to the state of things at Mauden, wonder- 
ing whether the scandal of this aiFair had 
affected Mr. and Mrs. Mauden socially, so 
as to place them in a doubtful position in 
the neighbourhood in which they had once 
been so very popular ; and something like 
self-reproach for the coolness and apparent 
indifference with which he had submitted 
to the entire interruption of all intercourse 
with them, now induced him to write a 
kind and affectionate letter to his mother. 
The answer was very different from his 
expectations ; but he was was not deceived 
by its light and trifling and flippant air, so 
unlike her general style. He saw in it the 
traces of a mind deeply wounded yet 
anxipus to conceal its mortification under 
anaflectation of gaiety. The guarded phrases 
of his own letter which had invited confi- 
dence, without asking questions that must 
be painful, had been quite overlooked in 
-Mrs. Mauden's reply ; and far from expres- 
sing either pleasure or gratitude in relation 
to his offer of returning home, she said that 

I 4 as 
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as her husband and herself, requiring change 
of air and scene, had determined to spend 
some tin^e on the coast, they both recom- 
mended him to remain on the Continent 
for the present. 

To the' great astonishment of Eugene, 
two days after the receipt of his mother's 
letter, another reached him from England, 
with the May land postmark on the cover, 
and written in a hand quite unknown to 
him. 

The contents were as follow : — 

^ Dear Mr. Eugene Mauden, 
* I desire and insist that you will, from 
the first moment of your opening this 
letter, do justice to my motives, and also 
that you will not write to me in reply, I 
love your father and mother ; that is my 
only motive for writing to you. They 
are very unhappy. The disappearance of 
Mr. Trent has made every one either feel 
or show ^ suspicion towards Mr. Mauden : 
those who were their most pleased and 
frequent guests were the first to cut them, 

or 
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or at least to look shyly on them : they try 
to keep up their spirits, but they are 
nearly broken-hearted. I am glad they 
are going to Seaton Bay. But I do not 
think it prudent for you to come back just 
yet. My opinion is that you must try to 
find out Mr. Trent, if he is alive ; it is your 
duty to use your life for this purpose. I 
believe your father knovv^s something about 
him; but he is, and I know always will be, 
silent about it. I pity him, but I know 
not what to think. I have read your 
verses, and think them idle dreaming for 
a man who has real work to do, as you 
have. Your work is to find out Mr. 
Trent, for Frank and Fred have chosen 
their work and are doing it right well. I 
should have written to tell you your duty 
before this, but I did not know where to 
find you till Mrs. Mauden sent me your 
letter by one of the children at the great 
park gate lodge, for we scarcely visit now. 

* Yours, &c. &c. 

^ Sybilla Payne.' 

' S Eugene 
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Eugene Mauden read the letter over 
twice very carefully ; each time his coun- 
tenance grew sadder and more dark. 

^ My poor father and mother ! ' said he, 
as he folded it up at last. Then, after a 
moment's thought, he consoled himself 
by saying that most likely matters were 
not so bad as Sybilla had represented them 
to be. ^ She had always the art of making 
herself disagreeable ; and even now, what 
phrases she makes use of ? her opinion ! 
her advice ! What business has she to 
tell me what my work is ? How am I to 
find out if Trent is alive? Does she 
mean to say that my father is suspected of 

having ? Good heavens ! what can 

she mean ? * repeated he once and again 
to himself, as he went to call by appoint- 
ment on Count Severski. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 

* Oh, sea, that laughs in golden June, 
With jewels fretted o'er ! 

Oh, sea, that fills with moanings wild 
The wide and desert shore ! 

* Alternate voice of joy and woe. 
Of triumphs of the free ; 

Each passion's darkest, tenderest mood. 
Is typified in thee.' 

T was on the evening of a 
bright beautiful July day that 
Mr. and Mrs. Mauden drove 
into the w^atering-place called 
Seaton Bay, from a small sweep of the 
shore within one of the deep bays on 
the south-eastern coast. They had taken 
a house at a little distance from the 
town, at the head of a sloping lawn, the 
lower boundary of which was a wall, lined 
by a hedge of tamarisks and atriplexes, the 
only shrubs which would grow in an ex- 
posed situation, open to the east wind, 

I ^ which 
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which blew during many months of the 
year at Seaton Bay, A door in this wall 
offered easy access to the sands. Behind 
the house the hill rose a little, and was 
crowned by a few fir-trees, which had sug- 
gested to the owner the idea of naming 
the villa * The Pines.' They were almost 
the only trees of any kind in the neigh- 
bourhood. Certainly Fashion seldom plant- 
ed her votaries in a less attractive situation 
than that of Seaton : bare wolds, east 
winds, an unsheltered roadstead were its 
chief characteristics ; the only compen- 
sation being fine sands, a beautiful old 
abbey church, and fresh sweet air. Yet 
Seaton, at the period of our story, was 
famous for its good society, not only in 
the summer, but also in the winter, when 
unexceptionable hats and gay petticoats 
were seen wrestling wildly with the rough 
winds unaccountably sent us by our phleg- 
matic neighbours on the other side of the 
North Sea. 

With fine and extensive sands, and an 
open sea, no place can be otherwise than 

interesting 
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interesting in the summer ; and indepen- 
dently of this, a sense of relief, inexpres- 
sibly delightful to Mr. and Mrs. Mauden, 
predisposed them to like the neighbour- 
hood of Seaton, and to see everything 
couleur de rose. 

For the first few days Mr. Mauden 
occupied himself by walking about the 
• town, subscribing to the libraries, ex- 
amining the church, and visiting a ruined 
abbey, the sole and much prized lion of 
the neighbourhood. Then he rode every 
day on the sands, extending his excursions 
to the dreary and windy wolds that shut 
out the evening sunshine, and formed a 
barrier between the coast district and the 
less rugged and more fertile landscapes 
beyond them. Mrs. Mauden amused her- 
self with the novel position in which she 
found herself. Like many mistresses of 
large establishments in the country trans- 
planted to watering-places, she was for a 
time pleased with the alteration in her 
way of life. She purchased fish at the 
quay, and vegetables at the market-gardens, 

and 
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and held interesting colloquies with her 
housekeeper, whom she enlightened as to 
the comparative prices of various articles 
at Seaton Bay and in Westonshire. Then 
she visited the milliners' and drapers* 
shops, and finally, having Exhausted these 
resources, the novelty of which was their 
only charm, she had recourse to the cir- 
culating library, which contained a large 
and miscellaneous collection of novels, 
and began systematically to read them 
through. Now and then, after luncheon 
was over, and she ordered the carriage for 
a drive, she would say to herself, with a 
yawn, * I wonder nobody comes to call ! ' 

By-and-by she took her book to the 
public promenade, which ranged with the 
beach, being laid out on a green, removed 
a little above the mark of the highest 
tides, and seated herself on one of the 
benches placed there for the general benefit 
of the visitors to the town. And she 
chatted and made herself agreeable to any 
accidental person who rested for a few 
moments on these seats ; was exceedingly 

courteous 
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courteous and studiously polite, praised the 
daughters, gaye bon bons and little toys to 
any children with whom she could make 
acquaintance, and talked over the leading 
articles of the Times, and made many 
pertinent observations about the weather, 
to sundry elderly gentlemen who very 
gladly lent themselves to such subjects of 
discussion, being often themselves destitute 
of listeners and of companions willing to 
converse on these their favourite topics. 

Poor Mrs. Mauden ! What a change 
from the liberal hospitalities of Mauden 
Hall, over which she had so long presided 
with graceful and unwearied attention to 
every guest ! What a fall from being the 
imiversal and indispensable patroness of 
balls, concerts, archery meetings, and all 
other county assemblies which required 
patronesses ! Poor Mrs. Mauden ! her 
very manners had undergone a painful and 
deteriorating change. They had no longer 
the quiet dignity proper to a person certain 
of her position ; they were restless, fid- 
getty, coaxing, almost toadying. It was 

well 
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well that her sons were not with her; 
they would have felt bitterly mortified at 
the alteration ! 

It cannot, however, be said that the 
very warm affection and unreserved in- 
timacy that is sometimes seen to exist 
between parents and children, subsisted 
between Mr. and Mrs. Mauden and their 
sons. The squire and his wife were, as 
we have said, slightly behind the time in 
their modes of thought and their habits. 
A little of the dignified coldness, for- 
merly thought indispensable, showed 
itself in their manner to their children. 
Not that it is meant to imply that they 
were unkind or neglectful parents, but 
that their warmest sympathies and perfect 
confidences were reserved for each other. 
Never were two persons more entirely 
united in heart and thought than w^ere 
Mr. and Mrs. Mauden. They were of 
the same class of intellect, the same turn 
of thought, the same caste in birth, habit, 
and manner. It would have been happy 
for them now if they had always admitted 

their 
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their children to that familiarity and com- 
panionship so often seen to exist in these 
days between fathers and mothers and their 
families, which if it sometimes produces an 
evil growth of self-conceit, self-assertion, 
and too early independence of action, yet 
creates often, on the contrary, a warmth 
of affectionate sympathy, of which few pa- 
rents do not feel the value, sooner or later. 
As it was, however, their letters to all 
their sons had been for some time calcu- 
lated to conceal from them, as far as was 
possible, the unhappy alteration which 
had taken place in their relation to their 
country neighbours, and the general neg- 
lect and isolation into which they had 
fallen since the mysterious event of Trent's 
disappearance. 

Frank had been present at the inquiry 
which was instituted at the desire of Count 
Severski relative to that event. He had 
been examined by the magistrates, and 
though his confidence in his father's ho- 
hour was as unshakeable as in his own, 
and he resolutely and energetically asserted 

his 
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his conviction, that if Mr. Mauden had 
absolutely been made ^ware that Trent 
was in possession of proof sufficient to 
establish his claims to the Mauden estates, 
he would have been the first to proclaim 
the fact, and would have facilitated in 
every way the resumption by Trent of 
his right; yet his evidence, as far as it 
had gone, was very far from being favour- 
able to his father. It had, in fact, been 
damaging in several important respects. 
The inquiry, however, had closed without 
having proved in the first place that any vio- 
lence whatever had been committed, and 
without anything having been discovered 
beyond that which every one already knew, 
namely, that a visitor had unexpectedly 
arrived on a certain evening at Mauden 
Hall ; that this person had asserted many 
times that he could bring forward evidence 
of claims on the property of which Mr. 
Mauden was in possession, and that these 
assertions had been made on one occasion 
in the presence of Count Severski and 
Mr. Mauden, as was proved by the Count, 

and 
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and acknowledged by Mr. Mauden. The 
inquiry had ended by the chairman of the 
magistrates' meeting pronouncing a high 
eulogium on the character of Mr. Mauden, 
the cause and the manner of Trent's dis- 
appearance remaining, however, quite un- 
accounted for. 

After this, how happened it that a sus- 
picion of any kind arose in the general 
mind in regard to Mr. Mauden and his 
late guest ? 

By hints, by inuendoes, by gossippings 
at ale-houses, by mysterious words and 
significant hints and references to appa- 
rently trifling circumstances long gone by, 
amongst persons who would seem to have 
no possible connection with the friends 
and associates of Mr. Mauden. Creeping 
and filtering as it were through the in- 
termediate classes which lie between the 
lowest and the highest, gradually these 
hints and inuendoes assumed substance, 
form, and importance ; ^nd, finally , all 
knew, though none thought it safe to give 
utterance to that knowledge in its fullest 

extent, 
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extent, that Mr. Mauden was generally 
suspected, by the help of certain undisco- 
verable agents, of having got rid, in some 
mysterious and unexplained manner, which 
admitted of a solution of the darkest kind, 
of a person having claims on the immense 
estates attached to Mauden Hall. 

Frank Mauden had returned to Ports- 
mouth to join his ship, which was ordered 
on a foreign station, soon after the con- 
clusion of the inquiry into the strange 
disappearance of the Count's travelling 
companion, which had „ terminated in a 
manner apparently satisfactory to his 
father. Therefore the subsequent tacit 
persecution, which had completely ostra- 
cised Mr. and Mrs. Mauden, was an affair 
of which he knew nothing. Fred's regi- 
ment was now in India, and Eugene, as 
we have seen, only just began to have a 
dawning suspicion of the truth. Thus it 
was that Mr. and Mrs. Mauden were left 
to fight their battle, or rather to lay ^own 
their arms unresistingly, alone and unsup- 
ported by their children. 

It 
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It certainly was a strange circumstance 
that Mr. Mauden had never seemed to 
court inquiry on the unhappy event of 
Trent's disappearance. He had always 
avoided the subject, and had never re- 
sented, or asked for any explanation of 
the coldness or avoidance of his old friends 
and neighbours ; and thus; he rather lent 
new weapons to those who now suspected, 
or pretended to suspect, a man whom 
many had envied secretly in the full 
bloom of his prosperity and popularity. 

Mrs. Mauden sat one day, with a novel 
in her hand, on one of the benches on the 
green at Seaton. She felt very dull and 
lonely. Mr. Mauden was out, taking one 
of his long rides, and she was tired of 
driving in the carriage by herself. Neither 
she nor her husband were people of many 
intellectual resources ; both had devoted 
themselves very much to society, and both 
felt the more bitterly the isolation of their 
present situation ; but of the two it fell 
the more heavily on the weaker mind of 
Mrs. Mauden. 

Two 
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Two or three parties were walking on 
the green, but none approached Mrs. 
Mauden's favourite, because generally fre- 
quented, seat for some time. At last three 
ladies, a mother and daughters, nicely 
dressed, pretty, and sufficiently ladylike, 
approached, looked scrutinizingly at Mrs. 
Mauden, and, finally, seeing that she also 
w^as well dressed and ladylike looking, sat 
down on the bench beside her. She had 
seen them at church, admired the young 
ladies, and determined hot to lose so fa- 
vourable an opportunity of beginning an 
acquaintance with them. They w^ere not 
disinclined to enter into conversation, and 
the weather, the sea, the sands, and the 
novel which Mrs. Mauden held in her 
hand, formed material enough for con- 
versation for the pleasantest hour passed 
by that lady for many, many months. 

When she and her companions parted, 
the mother of the young ladies told her 
that they were residents in the town, 
where her husband was a banker. Their 
names, they said, were Wilbraham ; and 

as 
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as Mrs, Mauden had mentioned that her 
husband had taken the Pines for a term 
which might be extended, provided they 
liked Seaton Bay, they announced their 
intention of calling on her the next day. 

Poor Mrs. Mauden was quite in a flutter 
of pleasurable expectation, after luncheon 
was over at the Pines, on the morrow. 
The expected visitors arrived, and were 
very agreeable. She was glad to find that 
they did not seem to know any of her old 
acquaintances. She prudently and cau- 
tiously avoided alluding to Westonshire, 
and felt quite glad to think that her vi- 
sitors did not quite belong to the same 
class as those persons who had habitually 
frequented Mauden Hall. A prospect of 
mingling pleasantly and familiarly with 
the inhabitants of Seaton Bay, made her 
happier than she had felt for some time. 
A little passing cloud, however, shaded 
this agreeable future for a moment, but 
she was determined that it should not 
spread, so as to darken her brightening 

horizon. 

It 
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It was from her reply to a question 
from Mrs. Wilbraham, as to whether she 
had any daughters, that this little cloud 
arose. She replied in the negative. She 
had three sons, she said ; two, in the 
army and navy, were not in Europe. The 
eldest had been travelling long on the 
Continent, chiefly in Italy and Germany. 

' Ah ! ' said Miss Wilbraham, ' how 
much I should like to travel ! Mamma 
does not like to leave papa, and he cannot 
leave the bank. Our uncle and aunt have 
been a long time in Germany.' 

' They should have taken you with 
them,' said Mrs. Mauden, with an air of 
kind interest. 

^ Oh, my aunt's relations, that is, my 
uncle's wife, you know, not my real aunt,' 
said Miss Wilbraham, ' they carry all 
before them with my uncle. They took 
a niece of hers, Nina Glynne, with them 
abroad, instead of Emily or me, though 
they knew very well we would have given 
our eyes to ' — 

' My dear, your papa and I could not 

have 
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have parted with you/ said Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham, with a little emphasis, intended fo 
check the family confidences of her eldest 
daughter, who, like some other elder 
sisters, played the ingenue , and affected a 
certain childishness of manner, calculated 
to produce an impression that she was 
extremely young. 

But the hint was not strong enough, 
and the candid young lady continued. 

' We do not like aunt Wilbraham at 
all, and I am sure we should not like 
Nina Glynne, though aunt thinks her so 
very beautiful and clever, and says she is so 
much admired at Berlin — quite the rage. 
She says she is very fair and very distin- 
guke. For my part, I don't like those 
very white people ; and as to being distin- 
guee, I cannot imagine any of aunt' s — ' 

' Dear Eleanora,' said Mrs. Wilbraham, 
rising to go, ^you cannot imagine these 
family revelations to be pleasant or inter- 
esting to Mrs. Mauden — ' 

Mrs. Mauden interrupted her by saying 
that she always felt interested in that 

VOL. I. K which 
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which concerned young people, of whom 
she was very fond ; and added, that she 
hoped to become better acquainted with 
Mrs. Wilbraham and her charming daugh- 
ters, who had given her a most favourable 
idea of the society of Seaton Bay ; this 
being intended as a hint that she vsrould 
be rather pleased than otherwise to receive 
the visits of the visitable inhabitants of 
that place. And Mrs. Mauden dismissed 
her new acquaintances with the comfort- 
able impression that she had acted pru- 
dently, and played her cards well ; and 
hoped, by not confessing to have had 
any acquaintance with Nina Glynne, that 
she might never be mentioned in the 
letters which should pass between the 
Wilbrahams and their relations at Berlin ; 
and that thus no Westonshire gossip might 
flow through that channel to extinguish 
her present bright hopes of feeling herself 
once more in society. Different as that 
society might be from her old friends of 
her own county, it would banish the op- 
pressive sense of dreary loneliness that the 

long 
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long rides and increasing taciturnity of 
Mr. Mauden made daily less endurable. 

Mrs. Mauden was a woman too well- 
born and too well-bred to affect exclusive- 
ness. She had been placed in a certain 
class of society by her birth ; confirmed 
in it by her marriage. Therefore she had 
never been obliged to qff^ect anything. 
She was much too really ladylike to con- 
sider wealth alone as any recommendation 
in an acquaintance. Therefore, in re- 
ceiving and returning the visits of the 
families residing at Seaton Bay, who 
called upon her after her reception of the 
banker's wife and daughters, she did not 
in the least pretend to be condescending 
or affable, but chatted pleasantly and easily 
with her new acquaintances. As her own 
disregard of the externals of riches, and 
establishment, and gay dress was by no 
means shared by her visitors, her pos- 
session of these advantages very much 
enhanced to them her pleasing and kind 
manners, and ready, though not brilliant 
conversation. Mrs. Mauden's delight in 

^ 2' finding 
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finding herself rapidly becoming popular 
and sought after, can only be appreciated 
by a reference to the wretched state of 
neglect and isolation into which she had 
fallen in her own neighbourhood, and to 
another circumstance, still more painfiil, 
and at the same time perfectly unaccount- 
able to her. 

Mr. Mauden, as we have said, after hav- 
ing exhausted the very limited number 
of objects of interest in Seaton Bay, 
having an utter detestation of billiards, 
and — ignorant country gentleman as he 
was, a most absurd and unreasonable con- 
tempt for works of fiction ; having had in 
his own possession at Mauden all the 
works not of this class contained in the 
catalogue of the circulating library, had 
conceived a taste for equestrian exercise 
which seemed to become a passion. 

He took no groom with him, but gene- 
rally cantered along the sands as if enjoy- 
ing the sea breeze. 

But when he had ridden a couple of 
miles on the hard firm sands which ren- 
dered 
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dered Seaton so celebrated, he suddenly 
struck inland, taking a narrow and stony 
path cut through the cliffs, and leading 
directly towards the wolds. These rides 
were prolonged for several hours, and Mrs. 
Mauden often became very anxious for his 
return. When he came back he generally 
looked fatigued and worn, and to her 
affectionate inquiries as to where he had 
been, and what had kept him out so long, 
he only said that he had been exploring a 
new country — that he liked the novelty 
of the scenery, inferior as it was to that 
about Mauden. He often added that his 
long rides did him good, and gave him an 
appetite ; but when dinner was served, he 
would send his meal away scarcely tasted. 
He sat long at his wine after Mrs. Mauden 
retired, and when he at last entered the 
drawing-room, generally slept, or pretended 
to sleep, on the sofa. 

Still he expressed great pleasure in Mrs. 
Mauden' s having formed a rather extensive 
acquaintance at Seaton. This acquaint- 
ance, it must be confessed, was somewhat 

^ 3 miscellaneous; 
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miscellaneous ; still, all its members Avere 
considered to be visitable in the town and 
in the scanty neighbourhood, and Mr. 
Mauden either did not notice that some 
of them might be a little wanting in re- 
finement of manner, or he did not choose 
to make any remark upon the circum- 
stance. His only feeling seemed to be 
that of sincere gratification that his wife 
was relieved from the ennui and sense of 
solitude which had saddened her whole 
existence for some time ; and he gave 
several dinner parties, and also acted the 
part of a kind and attentive host at Mrs. 
Mauden' s frequent evening assemblies, in 
order to increase and establish her popu- 
larity. 

Still he persevered in his long and soli- 
tary rides, and was less and less talkative 
in the hours which he and Mrs. Mauden 
passed alone together. He constantly 
urged her to accept invitations. At first 
he accompanied her to the houses of her 
new friends ; then gradually he made ex- 
cuses for himself, still kindly insisting on 

her 
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her not losing the pleasure of the engage- 
ment. 

' These are very agreeable people to 
whom we are going this evening, my dear/ 
he would say, as he was about to leave the 
morning-room in order to dress for dinner ; 
' but I have such an intolerable headache, 
that I would have gladly excused their 
politeness in asking me, at least.' 

^We will not go then,' Mrs. Mauden 
would say, with an unconquerable air 
and tone of disappointment ; ^ we will send 
an excuse.' 

^ We have not both headaches ! ' 

* No, but I should not like to leave you 
with a headache.' 

^ Oh, it is not much — it will soon be 
better if I am quiet ; and as to leaving 
me, we are rather too old to act quite like 
a youthful and newly-married pair ! It is 
absurd ! And I think it would be rude 
for both of us to send an excuse at this 
late hour. Suppose you go alone, my 
dear! I will lie down on the sofa, and 
take a glass of soda water instead of eat- 

^ ♦ ing 
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ing any dinner. There is nothing like a 
little starvation for curing a headache/ 

And so Mrs. Mauden would go alone, 
beautifully dressed, and in her nicely ap- 
pointed equipage, and was welcomed and 
admired — even flattered. 

She had declared herself to be the 
mother of the young poet whose celebrity 
very rapidly spread far beyond strictly 
literary circles, and promised to equal or 
surpass that of any of his contemporaries. 
And she thus, by reflection, enjoyed a por- 
tion of his fame, and became a person of 
mark and consequence. 

No family among the Seaton people 
were more attentive and friendly in their 
manner to Mrs. Mauden than that of the 
banker, Mr. Wilbraham. Indeed, between 
the ladies what might, in such a place, be 
called a friendship sprung up — certainly 
it was an intimacy ; and whenever Mrs. 
Mauden found herself dull — that is, 
nearly always when there was no party to 
take place at which she was to be present 
— it was her custom to send a note to 

Compton 
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Compton villa, at which they resided, to 
ask either Eleanora or Cassidea to pass the 
evening with her. To this arrangement 
Mr. Mauden had become so accustomed, 
that he made no difference in his usual 
behaviour when either of the Miss Wil- 
brahams was present ; but, after a few 
slight attempts at conversation, would 
withdraw to his favourite sofa and relapse 
into silence, and to all appearance go to 
sleep. 

Frequent visits to the fashionable milli- 
ner who supplied her with those admira- 
ble, recherche, and never-sufficicntly-trj- 
be-admired caps which all the matrons of 
Seaton Bay raved about ; drives with the 
pleasant and sociable Wilbrahams ; and 
assiduous study of the contents of the cir- 
culating library, filled up Mrs. Mauden*-, 
mornings. She even rarely now visited 
the popular bench which had been her 
first step to social succchh, Vi much wa^ 
she occupied* In hct, ^he lived in a 
whirl of small and trivial excitement 
which allowed her no time to think of, or 

*5 to 
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to brood over, the miseries of the last three 
years. She was amused, occupied, and 
interested ; and her whole appearance 
underwent a change so favourable that all 
the world congratulated her on the; choice 
she had made of Seaton Bay as a summer 
residence, as it agreed so perfectly with 
her health. She lost her thinness, and 
her cheeks had a healthy colour, her eyes 
were bright and clear, and, with her nice 
fashionable dress setting off her matronly 
but by no means passee charms, she looked 
at least ten or fifteen years younger than 
she really was, and quite justified the ad- 
miration which certain rather elderly gen- 
tlemen, frequenters of the Seaton club- 
rooms and general parties, were never 
weary of lavishing upon her. 

The pride and self-gratulation of Mrs. 
Mauden at the result of her endeavours 
to establish herself in the society at Seaton 
did not permit her to relax in her indus- 
trious efforts to keep up the effect she had 
produced. In fact, she was a little intoxi- 
cated with the new popularity which suc- 
ceeded 
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ceeded the dark shadow of one portion of 
her life ; and there was some danger that, 
uprooted from her old associations, which 
acted as stays and supports to a character 
not naturally strong, she might, like a 
vessel sent to sea without ballast, be over- 
set by the very winds that blew so fairly 
for her onward course. 

She was seated one day, novel in hand, 
on her once favourite seat on the green, 
when a gentleman whom she had often 
met at dinner parties sauntered up and 
placed himself beside her. He was, in 
appearance, just such a person as. is often 
found at watering-places on the coast, and 
more frequently still at those in the cen- 
tral counties of England. Rather tall, 
possessing, or affecting a military air, with 
a coat buttoned up a la militaire, with a 
rather handsome face, with whiskers and 
hair less grey than accorded with the eight 
and forty years to which he pleaded guilty. 
Captain Clarke was a very agreeable, talk- 
ative man, perfectly well got up in all the 
general topics of the day. He seemed to 

^ ^ read 
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read all the books that were written, and 
to have visited nearly every part of the 
globe. Not even the Feejee islands w^ere 
beyond the range of his accurate and 
graphic descriptions of foreign countries ; 
and he could give a most striking picture 
of the celebrated ovens in which the heroic 
islanders were wont, till recently, to cook 
their prisoners before making their econo- 
mical meal upon them. All the Indian 
wars, which ordinary mortals on this side 
the 70th meridian generally find it rather 
difficult to arrange in chronological order 
in their own minds, and to fit, each of 
them, with its own proper battles and its 
own special generals, to say nothing of 
placing each in its proper place in a men- 
tal map of the western peninsula, were to 
Captain Clarke well known and easy 
ground. As to European politics and 
politicians, he was quite at home. Not 
less so when the great capitals of Europe 
were spoken of. Like the French eagle, 
he seemed to have rested 

^Auf 
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' Auf Moskau's Czarenplatz, 
Zu Wien auf dem Stephansthurme, 
Auf dem Vatikan zu Rome, 
Am liebsten von Notredame 
Sah er auf der Volkerstrom.' 

In short, however he obtained his popular 
knowledge, he was a man of varied infor- 
mation, very agreeable manners, social, 
lively, talkative ; and being thus generally 
acceptable, no one cared to inquire too 
particularly how or when he had obtained 
his asserted rank of captain, or interested 
himself in ascertaining whether his know- 
ledge was profound and real in proportion 
to its extent, whether his principles were 
on a par with his very pleasant manners, 
or, indeed, whether he possessed any at 
all. For who cares for principles in these 
days in any one besides his banker ? 

Captain Clarke was a kind of arbiter 
eleganttarum at Seaton Bay, and had been 
one of the first to acknowledge the attrac- 
tions of the matronly beauty and agree- 
able and ladylike manners of the new 
member of the Seaton society, Mrs. Mau- 
den. At parties he often managed to take 

her 
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her out to dinner, and amused her by his 
lively and sketchy conversation. He was 
always at hand to see if her carriage was 
ready, to arrange her shawl, to give her 
his arm, and, in short, to render her all 
those little offices of politeness and atten- 
tion which are so acceptable to a woman 
who goes into society without being ac- 
companied by her husband. 

Mrs. Mauden, being now alone, was 
very glad to see the universally popular 
Captain Clarke approaching her. He took 
his place beside her on the bench, and, 
referring to a party at which both had 
been present the evening before, they were 
soon engaged in a lively gossiping conver- 
sation, which continued for some time. 

At last Mr. Mauden was seen proceed- 
ing slowly down the sands, taking his 
morning ride. 

' How glad I am to see Mr. Mauden 
enjoying this charming neighbourhood so 
much ! ' said Captain Clarke, ^ and his 
rides evidently do him so much good.' 

* I am glad to hear you say so,' replied 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Mauden, ^ for I fancied the other 
day that he was not looking quite well ; 
that he was, in fact, overdoing these long 
rides.' 

* Ah ! ' said Captain Clarke, with a little 
half-suppressed sigh, ' how delightful it 
must be to have a friend so much inter- 
ested in one ! We unhappy bachelors, 
now, * 

* But it is your own fault that you are 
bachelors,' said Mrs. Mauden, smiling. 

^ Ah, thereby hangs a tale ! — mats 
fiimportey said the Captain. * I was 
going to observe,' said he, rather hastily, 
* that it generally happens that one of a 
married pair is affectionate and tender, the 
other comparatively indifferent ; and this 
is usually in an inverse proportion to the 
merits of the parties.' 

' Do you think so ? ' said Mrs. Mauden, 
suddenly thinking of the long solitary rides 
of Mr. Mauden. 

' It has been suggested by my observa- 
tions and experience in life,' said the 
Captain. ' One sees the most charming 

women 
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women little prized — apparently, at least 
— by their husbands. Still, there are 
always to be found those who admire^ 
revere, and love them. But, apropos to 
nothing, my dear madam, I cannot tell 
you how pleased I am to see that you 
really like the society of this delightful 
place so much.* 

' It is very pleasant,' said Mrs. Mauden. 

' Very pleasant and friendly ; and entre 
no us, my dear madam, I cannot sufficiently 
commend the exquisite tact and prudence 
with which you have adapted yourself to 
a set of persons, estimable and friendly, 
but still strikingly different from the 
general style of visitors at Mauden Hall.' 

Mrs. Mauden changed colour. She had 
studiously avoided speaking of Mauden 
Hall. Occasionally she had alluded to a 
county very remote from Westonshire, in 
which a younger branch of the Mauden 
family resided, so as to lead any one who 
might think of the matter to suppose that 
her husband belonged to that branch. 
Still she reassured herself, for it was not 

likely 
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likely that any one at Seaton would have 
been made aware of the social neglect and 
avoidance which she and her husband had 
fallen into in Westonshire. 

So she affected to take the remark of 
Captain Clarke as a compliment, and said 
that no one could be otherwise than 
pleased with so agreeable a set of people 
as those who formed the society of Seaton 
Bay ; and then turned to some other sub- 
ject. 

But Captain Clarke was not thus easily 
to be put off. He seemed resolved to 
convince Mrs. Mauden that he at least 
knew all that she wished to conceal. 
At the first pause in Mrs. Mauden's voluble 
talk, he said, without replying to her last 
observation, ' You see, my dear madam 
— or, rather, you have no doubt already 
seen — that if you can establish yourself 
firmly here, should e\cn certain reports 
and suspicions reach this place relative to 
circumstances which have occurred in 
Westonshire, and should any individual 
less really friendly than myself have it in 

his 
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his power to identify Mr. Mauden as the 
object of these idle tales, you will be able, 
no doubt, to hold your ground here, and 
to laugh to scorn the malice which has 
banished you from your own county/ 

If Mrs. Mauden had been a woman of 
strong mind, and with sources of happiness 
within herself, she would boldly have told 
Captain Clarke that she defied and despised 
these reports, and the malignity which gave 
birth to them ; and would have resolved 
that all the Seaton world should know 
precisely who she was, and whence she 
came. Thus she would have maintained 
her independence, and was really already 
strong enough by means of her parties, 
dress, equipage, and amiability, to have 
kept her place as a leader in such a society 
as that of Seaton Bay. 

But she had not a strong mind, nor had 
she any mental resources. She was more 
than ever devoted to society, and torn from 
her gardens and conservatories, which had 
been her principal sources of pleasure when 

without 
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without visitors at Mauden, and from her 
own poor, to whom she had ever been a 
kind and generous da7ne de village^ she 
felt that her happiness depended entirely 
on her new associates. She therefore fell 
into the fatal error of permitting Captain 
Clarke to see the annoyance she felt at his 
allusion to Westonshire and its gossip; 
and though she began to talk of Mr. 
Mauden' s position, and the connections of 
both her own family and his, she became 
confused and nervous, and at last com- 
mitted the crowning mistake of requesting 
him not to allude to the fact of their 
being the Maudens of Westonshire. ' At 
least,* she said, ^ not till Mr. Mauden and 
herself were known thoroughly enough to 
convince all their new friends that their 
honour and principles were far above 
question.' 

Captain Clarke was not slow to follow 
up his advantage. He immediately took 
up the ground of an ami de familUy and 
familiar friend and counsellor. 
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' I think with you/ said he, * that we 
must keep all quiet for the present ; we 
must strengthen ourselves as much as we 
can. A few more dinner parties, for 
example, or a ball following the regatta, 
perhaps both, might be advisable. A few 
handsome prizes to the Archery Club — 
such things really may be said to be indif- 
ferent in point of expense to you and Mr. 
Mauden, but will be infinitely useful to 
you under the present circumstances.' 

Mrs. Mauden felt very much disgusted 
with the impertinence of this man in pre- 
suming to dictate to her the line of 
conduct she ought to pursue ; but she was 
now afraid of him, and she made no reply. 
So he went on talking and suggesting and 
advising, and she being unable to recall 
the fatal words which had confessed her 
dread of the disclosure which he could 
make, was obliged to submit to the humi- 
liation of talking the matter over with 
him. At last she rose to return home. 

^ You must be aware,* said he, rising 

also. 
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also, ^ by this time, that from long associa- 
tion with the place, and from the exagge- 
rated idea which its worthy inhabitants 
entertain of ^ my — ^what shall !• say — in 
fact, I am a sort of enfant gate of Seaton 
Bay ; and, my dear, charming lady, I must 
impress upon you that all my influence 
will be employed in strengthening your 
position here. You may rely on my 
secrecy and my discretion. And now let 
us drop a subject which cannot fail to be 
painful to you. Let me walk up the slope 
with you, and open your heavy gate for 
you.' 

Resuming his respectful air of admira- 
tion, and talking of quite different matters 
in an easy and lively manner. Captain 
Clarke walked beside Mrs. Mauden along 
the green, up the hill, and to the gate 
leading to The Pines. Opening the gate, 
he lifted his hat with great courtesy, and, 
bidding her adieu, closed it behind her, 
leaving her in a state of annoyance and 
nervous agitation difficult to describe, 

blaming 
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blaming herself for her want of courage 
and of dignity, and with dislike, disgust, 
and fear, mingling in about equal propor- 
tions in* the feelings with which she 
regarded the popular and indispensable 
Captain Clarke. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII 

* It is not the sea that sinks and shelves. 
But ourselves that rock and rise. 
With endless and uneasy motion ; 
Now touching the very skies, 
Now^ sinking into the depths of ocean.' 

Longfellow. 

HILE Mrs. Mauden gradually 
became more and more en- 
tangled in a web, the meshes 
of which wore at first an 
appearance of such extreme tenuity as to 
be scarcely visible, her eldest son Eugene 
was cultivating the acquaintance of the 
able politician, courtier, and scholar who 
had excited so strongly first his curiosity, 
and finally the profound admiration natural 
to an enthusiastic and clever young man 
for another equally gifted, and far more 
deeply cognizant of the actual world. It 

was 
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was impossible to imagine any person 
possessed of a more equal and well- 
regulated temper than the Count. His 
familiarity with courts and with per- 
sonages did not ever throw even a shade 
of hauteur into his manner. He was never 
patronizing, never condescending to the 
young Englishman ; but he entered with 
an appearance of real interest into the 
poet's peculiar modes of thought. Stati- 
cian, politician, calm and prudent as he 
was, Eugene found beneath all a vein of 
rich imagination, a profound love of nature, 
and a faith in nobility of soul, kindliness 
of heart, and real virtue very seldom to be 
found in politicians, who generally conceive 
that when they have sounded to the depth 
of the vice or the weakness which may 
make men their tools or their machines, 
for the furtherance of state designs, there 
is nothing deeper or better to be dis- 
covered! Severski always maintained the 
contrary. Few men, he said, were without 
something real and earnest ; some links 
left of that bright chain which had once 

bound 
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bound them to higher intelligences and 
purer natures ; and this was always his plea 
of justification for the general kindness of 
his manner, and the indulgence which he 
usually showed to the errors or the short- 
comings of his companions, friends, or, as 
Ernest Radetsky called them, his dupes. 

^ Still,* said Eugene to him one day, 
when he had been thus hinting that a 
certain delinquent might nevertheless 
possess an inner and unsuspected being 
which might display itself in acts of great- 
ness or goodness under favourable circum- 
stances, * it is certainly strange that this 
second and inner self, so different from that 
which produces the actions and words by 
which alone we know the individual, never 

shows itself in such men as C , and in 

many others. Deeply and variously as 
circumstances may strike upon their cha- 
racters, no spark of virtue or of feeling or 
of genius ever comes from those depths for 
which you give them credit. No flash 
reaches this outer world from those caverns 

VOL. I. L in 
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in which you believe such precious gems 
to be hidden.' 

* Because the only person who possesses 
the power of opening those caverns passes 
them by, believing that the weeds and 
briers that conceal them really hide 
nothing. I believe that there are mys- 
terious influences exercised mutually by 
certain human beings ; but if these influ- 
ences are not made uSe of, if these beings 
never meet, or are unconscious of each 
other's existence, then the light or music 
of their souls never is known ; is, in fact, 
dead. The old myth of the sleeping 
beauty, current in all lands and in all 
tongues, seems to me to betray a widely 
spread feeling of the truth of what I say. 
The beauty, or princess, as your noble poet 
calls her, is stone, marble ; insensible, in- 
animate. Many try to find her, and to 
rouse her, but all in vain ; till the one 
being, the beautiful prince of the tale, the 
only one who of all the world possesses the 
power to make her live, finds his way to 

the 
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the enchanted palace, touches her, and, lo ! 
she thinks, feels, and loves !' 

* Then you think that with some persons 
Circumstance acts the part of the beautiful 
prince, and rouses the sleeping virtues when 
his influence is sufficiently powerful.' 

^ I do. But that is not all. I bring my 
theory to a more personal and practical 
result. I believe that each and all of us 
has our beautiful pfince or princess whose 
presence is to call up in us, to invest us 
with the character, mental and intel- 
lectual, which is our true character, while 
that which we walk about the world with 
is but the impress of surrounding common 
objects, and only affects the superficial 
being.' 

*Alas!' said Eugene, laughing, ^ what 
a sad thing it is that our double, our beau- 
tiful prince or princess, hides him or 
herself so studiously from most of us !' 

' To be serious,' said the Count, 
changing his manner, ^ we ought, in fact, 
not to content ourselves with believing 
only the evil that we see in men. If we 

^ 2 took 
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took a little more trouble, and did not 
pass by on the other side, fearing contami- 
nation, we might discover that sympathy 
and kindly interest on the part of their 
fellow-beings was the magic power neces- 
sary to awaken their better and hidden 
natures. Characters become hardened by 
constant pressure against the cold and 
stony hearts around them. 

Mais cen est avez! Have you yet 
met the young English beauty, Miss 
Glynne, who is creating such a sensation 
in certain circles ? She is living with a 
millionnaire uncle, or some such relative, 
not over refined, I think. Still they have 
good recommendations, and are univrersally 
well received.' 

^ I have seen you with her, though I 
have not spoken to her myself.' 

^ Possibly. I have joined their party 
once or twice. She is, however, a little 
out of favour with me just now. I men- 
tioned your fine poems to her, but she 
showed no interest in them ; and she 
offended me by her cold manner of saying 

that 
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that she had not read your book. I 
cannot forgive an Englishwoman for not 
knowing it/ 

* It has not been out many weeks/ said 
Eugene. ' I did not know that you were 
aware of my poetical follies.* 

' I cannot make many compliments/ 
replied the Count. * I saw the book 
advertised in the Times, which it is a part 
of my duty to read, and ordered it. The 
thoughts and diction are high, noble, and 
pure/ 

Eugene looked very much gratified, as 
indeed he truly felt ; then he gradually 
became serious ; and after a short silence, 
he said, * I do not see why so much mys- 
tery should be made. The girl you speak 
of, Nina Glynne, I have known from my 
earliest boyhood. I cannot think why she 
did not say so frankly.* 

* It is strange,' said the Count, looking 
at Eugene with a little compassion in his 
gaze. ' Is she then the daughter of a lady 
of the name of Glynne, whom I met at 
Mauden Hall — pardon me, my young 

^ 3 friend. 
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friend, for alluding to a painful subject 
once more — when I was last there ? ' 

^Last there ? Then you have been 
there before ?' 

* Once ; long ago. But you have not 
answered my question.' 

* The Glynnes are not people of our 
county, but settlers there. Nina was a 
very young child when they took the house 
called the Chase. She is Mr. Glynne's 
niece.' 

^ And tell me, since we are on that 
ground, who is that other young person, 
Sybilla I think she was called — a true 
Sibyl, plain and unpleasing, and likely to 
tell disagreeable truths in a harsh and 
painful manner ?' 

^ Oh, Sybilla Payne ! She is quite as 
unpleasing to me as to you ; a domineering, 
unkindly spirit. Still she has shown a 
kindness of heart lately in a certain action, 
though I believe she is guilty of great 
exaggeration. But to answer your ques- 
tion, as far as I am able, I can only say 
that Sybilla is a niece of Mrs. Glynne's, not 

related. 
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related, you see, with Nina. Nevertheless 
they have been brought up together as 
sisters till the last three years, during which 
Nina has been abroad with the Wil- 
brahams.' 

Eugene now fell into a reverie — a habit 
perhaps customary with poets, but certainly 
by no means agreeable in a companion. 
Count Severski, not having time enough 
at his disposal to be very indulgent to 
absent persons, told him smilingly that he 
must now depart in search of Mr. Eugene 
Mauden, who was apparently lost. He 
hoped that he might be found in time to 
accompany Count Severski to a ball at a 
certain hotel on the following evening, at 
which he might have an opportunity of 
renewing his acquaintance with Miss 
Glynne. 

Eugene roused himself, rose, and took 
his hat ; then, led by some unaccountable 
impulse, he took Sybilla's letter from his 
note-case and asked the Count to read it. 
In an instant he thought how absurdly he 
had acted in forcing such an affair as that 

L 4 which 
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which was the subject of the letter on 
the attention of Count Severski, and 
looked up with some timidity, expecting 
to see a superior smile on the face of the 
busy politician. 

Far from it. He took the letter, and 
read it carefully through with an air of 
great interest. 

^ It is a rough epistle,* said he, with a 
smile ; not a contemptuous one, however. 
* This young lady gives you a task which 
I should be most rejoiced to see fulfilled. 
But if Trent is living, he has such a power- 
ful motive, or rather mixture of motives, 
to show himself, that not doing so, I can 
scarcely think he is in existence. Yet if these 
motives are known by him to be fallacious, 
other reasons exist to induce him to conceal 
himself, which with him would be of 
overpowering weight. In either case you 
will, I fear, not discover him. You well 
know that he has claims on the Mauden 
estates. The nature of these claims, and 
the extent of his proofs, I cannot divulge 
till I am sure that he is no more. It would 

place 
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place weapons in the hands of the present 
possessor, which might be used to annihi- 
late his chances of success/ 

* You wish him to succeed, then ? ' said 
Eugene, reproachfully. 
. * If he has a right, certainly. One word 
more, and you must leave me. I was not 
unaware of the ill effect which the in- 
quiry as to Trent's disappearance has had 
on the consideration in which your family 
was held. To neutralise this effect to 
you, who are certainly innocent, I have 
given you as much of my time as my 
duties permit ; but 1 tell you, at the risk 
of offending you, that should Trent re- 
appear, I shall urge him to prosecute his 
claim by every means in my power, if I 
have still reason to believe in its justice.' 

'Will you answer me one question. 
Count ? ' said Eugene. * Does Trent owe 
you money on account of gaming transac- 
tions ? ' 

' He does,' replied the Count. ^ Draw 
your own inference. I am henceforth 

^ 5 silent 
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silent on the subject. Will you come to 
the ball to-morrow?' 

Eugene felt thoroughly ashamed of the 
question he had asked. How could he 
have repaid the kindness of Severski by 
a question so coarsely implying that the 
Count's interest in Trent's success arose 
from a desire to receive the amount of his 
gaming-table debts ? He blushed, un- 
happy and imprudent poet as he was, to 
have uttered such a speech ; and the 
Count's reiteration of his invitation, after 
the offence, heaped coals of fire on his 
head. , 

Punctually, at the appointed hour, the 
Count's carriage drove up to the door of 
Eugene's lodgings. The Count was not 
in it ; he had been obliged to accompany 
his Serene Highness to the ball, but begged 
Eugene to follow him to the hotel at which 
it was to be held. 

When Eugene entered, Severski was 
talking to Nina Glynne. 

Certainly it was no wonder that she 
was admired. She was very fair indeed ; 

almost 
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Eugene thought. She 
/ and remarkably graceful 
^,^ A, though it was rather too 

c eyes were beautifully blue, 
jud of golden hair hung in shining 
•IS on either side of her delicately 
jured face. Her features were faultless 
jf their kind — a nose a little arched ; lips 
very rosy, the under one projecting by the 
smallest amount possible ; a clear, fair, 
lofty and clever forehead ; and a well- 
developed and balanced head, set on 
shoulders fairer than Carrara marble. 
Her dress was blue, and the wreath 
crowning her head of pure white roses. 
Altogether, her appearance was very dis- 
tinguished, very peculiar, very striking. 
Why then did Eugene feel such a strange 
sensation, almost of dread, when he saw 
her thus near, and without her shawl and 
hat, that hid and disguised the look 
which, as a child, had, together with her 
thin white person, obtained for her the 
cognomen of ' the Elf.' 

He thought of a dream he had had, 

L 6 lying 
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lying one summer's evening on the banks 
of his own river ; and in spite of a stren- 
uous attempt at self-control, trembled 
from head to foot. He retired among the 
crowd near the door, in order to recover 
himself, feeling vexed and annoyed that 
any person in the world should have such 
a power over him, in consequence only of 
a childish dream. When he again ad- 
vanced, Severski and Nina were still con- 
versing ; and when the Count saw him, 
he made a sign to him to join them. 

Eugene said to Nina, ^ It is long since 
we have met!' 

She did not put out her hand, or smile, 
or look pleased, at the meeting. She 
simply said, coldly, ^ It is very long ! ' 

^ Have you been at Mauden lately ? 
have you heard from Sybilla ? ' 

* It is nearly four years since I have been 
at Mauden. I hear from my aunt often, 
but never, or nearly never, from Sybilla.' 

An air of contempt and disgust spread 
itself over her face as she said this. Eu- 
gene thought that whatever were the sus- 
picions 
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picions or rumours, or however deep was 
the feeling against his family in their own 
county, the whole had been sedulously 
and triumphantly repeated to her by 
Mrs. Glynne. She made no inquiries 
about Frank or Fred, or about Mr. and 
Mrs. Mauden ; and Eugene found himself 
obliged, if he wished to support the con- 
versation, to recur to the usual common- 
place remarks invariably made by English 
people meeting in foreign capitals, about 
the galleries, the churches, or the scenery. 
Count Severski, apparently thinking that 
such old acquaintances must have many 
early and local associations as mutual 
objects of interest, left them, and they 
were thus almost obliged to continue to 
converse together. 

It was impossible to avoid coming to 
the conclusion that Nina's early promise 
of talent, if not of genius, was amply ful- 
filled; for, as if she was glad to escape 
from Eugene* s reference to Mauden, and 
to her childish intimacy with its pos- 
sessors, she threw herself heartily into this 

kind 
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kind of travelled talk. And Eugene soon 
found that she was by no means got up 
from Murray, or handbook literature in 
general, but had thought and observed for 
herself; so that though the track they 
were on was a beaten one, the lights and 
shadows and colours which her mind 
threw upon it made it look almost as if it 
led them through a new and enchanted 
land. 

It was pleasant to be able to converse 
on art and literature without having the 
subjects overlaid by the jargon of affected 
words and phrases with which so many 
learned German ladies, and gentlemen too, 
find it necessary to support their claims to 
the character of connoisseurs; terms and 
phrases imitated ad nauseam by many 
de-naturalised English writers and talkers. 
Nina's language was as simple and un- 
affected as her thoughts were clever and 
farseeing ; and if she had been a perfect 
stranger, nothing would have been more 
agreeable than this conversation ; but her 
reserve and cold silence when their childish 

associations 
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associations were alluded to, made Eugene 
feel rather relieved than otherwise when 
some one came up to claim her hand for 
the next dance. 

Eugene stood a silent observer of the 
scene. Though he had mixed far more 
with students and philosophers than with 
the gay world since he had been on the 
Continent, he had not so entirely held 
himself aloof from it as to find any novelty 
iTL a ball-room. But the associations called 
up by the renewal of his acquaintance with 
Nina disposed him more to reverie than to 
conversation or dancing. So great had 
been the effect of their meeting on him, 
that the beautiful music of the band lulled 
and gradually sunk into the murmurs of 
his own river. The bright lights seemed 
to warm into the red sunset ; the whole 
scene changed into the deep woody gorge 
of the Maude. All seemed as if it were 
an evening long ago, when Eugene and 
his brothers were boys ; when Nina was 
the Elf; and Sybilla, harsh, rude, and 
domineering, blotted out with her square, 

low 
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low figure the bright colours of the August 
sunset that streamed in between the trees 
over the little wooden bridge. 

How long he was plunged in this reverie 
I cannot tell. He was roused firom it at 
last by a pressure on his arm. 

^ Mauden ! ' said Severski, ' I see you 
poets are out of place in such scenes as 
these. What are you dreaming about?* 
Are you making verses in celebration of 
the triumphs of La Fee Blanche, as your 
old acquaintance is called here ? Come, 
shake off your reverie, and enjoy the less 
etherial part of a poet*s existence — the 
laurel crown, the acclamations, the cele- 
brity. His Serene Highness of Saxe , 

and other great personages, wish me to 
present you to them.' 

Although Eugene had in his boyhood 
been called ' the philosopher,' he certainly 
was by no means indifferent to the homage 
rendered to his genius by many persons 
eminent in literature and science, as well 
as in rank, to whom Severski introduced 
him on this occasion. He felt himself 

pleased, 
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pleased^ and agreeably excited. His na- 
tural good breeding and real modesty quite 
prevented him from losing his balance 
under this first flattering recognition of 
his high powers ; the excitement was just 
enough to break through his reverie, and to 
give free play to his conversational talents, 
which were really of a superior order. 
The impression he made was favourable 
in the highest degree ; and there was not 
one of those who made his acquaintance 
who felt the disappointment so often ex- 
pressed by persons who are thrown into the 
society of literary celebrities. The Serene 
Highness, whom Severski always called 
* mon maitre,' conversed with him for 
some time ; and Eugene, on this occasion, 
was able to keep up with spirit the ball of 
conversation with this personage, whose 
intellect, naturally both acute and pro- 
found^ was continually exercised by inter- 
course with the keenest and most cultivated 
minds of the time. When Eugene glanced 
a little aside, he saw the Count standing 
near them, listening attentively to all that 

passed. 
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passed. A smile of satisfaction lay tran- 
quilly on his handsome face. Eugene felt 
that he was pleased with his success, and 
a feeling almost of indignation crossed his 
mind as he thought of the inuendoes and 
learnings of Radetsky respecting a nian 
who was so disinterestedly and unostenta- 
tiously conducting himself towards him in 
so friendly a manner. 

At last the assembly grew thinner, and 
the count departed with his master ; and 
Eugene again approached Nina Glynne, 
who, with a gentleman and lady of her 
party, lingered till nearly the last. 

Perhaps it was only fancy, but Eugene 
felt, or thought, that a change had taken 
place in her manner towards him. She 
seemed less reserved, more friendly, and 
almost glad to resume the conversation ; 
and Eugene found her so gracious and 
agreeable that he did not hesitate to ask 
her where she lived, or to announce his 
intention of visiting her. at her present 
home. 

Nina introduced him to her relatives, 

Mr. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wilbraham ; and he handed 
Nina to her carriage, saying that he would 
call on her on the following day. 

^ Well ! what do you think of La Fee 
Blanche ?' said Severski, as he met Eugene 
in the street the next morning. ^ Very 
beautiful, is she not ?' 

'She is possessed of a kind of beauty, 
certainly,' said Eugene ; ^ but not to me an 
attractive one.' 

'It is strange,' said Severski, ^ that while 
I admire her as a striking and original pic- 
ture, I feel repelled, in some unaccountable 
way, at the same tiine. Certainly, if we 
courtiers had leisure to think of love. La 
Fee is the last person who would awaken 
the feeling in me. In fact, I think I 
would rather take all the religious vows 
made and broken before that clever man 
Luther married his nun, than trust myself 
to such a dangerous-looking beauty.' 

The two friends passed on, each in pur- 
suance of his morning's occupation. In 
the afternoon Eugene went to visit Nina 
Glynne. 

She 
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She was alone, looking very elegant in 
her simple morning dress. She was com- 
pleting a pretty and highly-finished water- 
colour drawing of a romantic scene, of 
which a clever out-of-door sketch lay be- 
side her. 

^ I remember well your early attempts at 
drawing, Nina,' said Eugene. ' I used to 
criticise them very unmercifully, little 
thinking that they were the germs of such 
beautiful things as you can do now. Sy- 
billa Payne's drawings are also very good. 
I saw some of them the last time I was 
at Mauden.' 

A shade of displeasure darkened Nina's 
fair well-shaped forehead, contracting it 
for a moment. ' Sybilla's drawings are as 
rough as everything else she does, as her 
manner and her appearance. Thank 
heaven, I am now. free from the despotism 
my aunt allowed her to exercise in the 
family. I cannot bear Sybilla.' 

She said this very emphatically ; and 
Eugene thought she was like a very smooth 
sea, heaving with a swell that the least 

change 
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change of wind would break into a state 
of wild agitation. 

' Rough, like certain fruits, with a very 
excellent kernel inside ; ' said Eugene, 
rather mischievously, trying to see how 
deep the dislike lay. 

^ Very excellent to the taste, but scarcely 
wholesome,* said Nina. ^ There is too 
much prussic acid in them for that.' 

^ I must say,' persisted Eugene, ^ that I 
think, in Sybilla's case, the rough outside 
is n:xore likely to give a temporary wound, 
than the heart is to work disguised and 
secret evil.' 

' It is difficult to judge,' said Nina. 
' People put on a frank, open manner to 
conceal the most darkly treacherous hearts.' 

' We were talking of a rough, not frank 
and open manner. And I do not see why 
a rough manner should be assumed to 
conceal a treacherous heart, or why a 
smooth and polished one should not be 
thought advantageous by designing per- 
sons. Polish, hardness, and impenetra- 
bility being so generally found together.' 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps Eugene spoke himself vwith a 
little point ; he was irritated by Nina s 
manner, and her words, he felt certain, 
alluded now to his father. 

But Nina recurred to the subjects which 
they had discussed the evening before ; and 
apropos of art, he looked at and admired 
her drawing, which he had only spoken of 
before to recall to her her childish at- 
tempts. 

But she would not say in what locality 
the sketch was taken. 

Eugene by no means possessed the art 
which is the culminating point of the 
genius of politicians, and of which his 
friend Severski was an absolute master, of 
leading his companions gradually to a de- 
sired term, and making them readily and 
easily grant one important point after 
another till the final conversion or con- 
fession follows as a matter of course, and 
quite easily and naturally. Entirely de- 
stitute of this conversational science, it 
was curious how its very absence some- 
times enabled him to reach the desired 

end. 
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end. So unexpectedly, and without giving 
his auditor the chance, by iny leading 
remarks, of discovering his intentions, he 
gave utterance to his questions, that he 
often obtained a direct answer, because 
the respondent was off his guard. 

^ Tell me about your adventure in the 
Saxon mountains, Nina,' said he. ^ You 
met the man Miller there, and Trent. 
Did they talk to each other ? ' 

' Oh yes, very earnestly, but ' 

' Did they talk apart, or did you hear 
their conversation ? ' 

^ Apart, but they seemed very much 
astonished to see each other. They had 
evidently met before.' 

' Did you see any papers or other articles 
given by Miller to Trent ? ' 

Nina was by this time thoroughly 
roused to the importance which might be 
attached to her answers. 

She returned an evasive reply ; and no 
efforts of Eugene's could draw her into 
giving any direct account of the occurrence. 
She seemed very anxious to know whether 

Sever ski 
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Severski had been his informant as to the 
romantic adventure in the gorge of the 
Elbe ; but Eugene did not choose to be 
more communicative than she was, and 
thus the subject dropped. 

Eugene, however, being in a mood to 
ask questions, showed some curiosity as to 
her opinion of the person wrhom all the 
world admired. Count Severski ; and he 
was rather amused at her reply, which 
was a sort of double of the Count's re- 
marks upon her. 

' He is, as you say, charming, polished, 
and highly instructed,' said she ; ^ but I 
am not obliged to like him because the 
world does. There may be dangerous 
depths below that shining surface.' 

Eugene smiled. ^ It is very strange,' 
said he, ^ that people will involuntarily 
imagine analogies between inanimate and 
intellectual nature. As the most valuable 
and productive mineral districts are those 
in which the superficial scenery is most 
barren and repulsive, and vice versa, there- 
fore it is always thought that rude and 

unpolished 
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unpolished men must be virtuous and 
gifted, and the man of pleasing manner 
and cultivated mind must be a villain/ 

' Oh, inconsistent man and most unrea- 
soning poet ! ' said Nina, w^ith an amused 
animation. ' T>id,you not maintain, or at 
least imply, all this in defending Sybilla 
Payne, and glancing w^ith undeserved satire 
at poor innocent me ? ' 

Eugene liked Nina better, as she relaxed 
into a more familiar and half-playful man- 
ner. He even thought her more beautiful 
than in the full blaze of the ball-room 
attractions of the evening before ; and his 
visit drew^ out to an unusual and unfashion- 
able length before he felt at all inclined to 
leave her. At last he w^ent away, w^on- 
dering and smiling at himself for having 
really enjoyed the society of Nina Glynne, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' And from the realma of the shadowy rlnw, 
A tide-like darimcM overwhdnxs 
The fields that ronsd as lie.' 




T was a bright afternoon of 
August, when a young nian, 
with a knapsack strapped on his 
back, walked cheerily along the 
highroad from the county town of May- 
land, at which the mail-coach stopped, 
and turned down a smaller road, leading, 
between high banks crowned with over- 
arching hedgerow elms, to the village of 
Maudcn. The day was hot, and the shade 
was very welcome to the pedestrian, whose 
dusty boots and clothes showed how much 
rain was wanted in the district. He 
looked with delight at the golden sun- 
beams streaming here and there in cas- 
cades 
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cades of light between the boughs, tracing 
the edges of their faint shadows on the 
road and the vegetation of the high banks 
between which it ran ; and stopped now 
and then at the gates that permitted the 
magnificent scenery of the estate to be 
visible over them. He seemed to be well 
acquainted with the country, for he struck 
out of the lane into the fields, pushed his 
way through the hedge, and ran joyfully 
down a rocky and boulder-strewn steep 
towards the river, that rushed with noisy 
rapidity over its stony and sloping bed at 
the bottom of the woody gorge. Arrived 
at the brink of the river, he threw himself 
on the grass, unstrapped and took off his 
knapsack, and, after looking earnestly first 
up and then down the stream, stretched 
himself at fiill length on the turf with an 
air of infinite satisfaction, and said aloud, 
* How happy I am to see you again, you 
jolly old river ! ' 

The traveller looked as if he was ac- 
customed to be happy whether he saw 
the river or not. He was well-built, 

M 2 well- 
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wcU-looking, and rciy gcndemanly in 
his appearance, with a bold, frank air, and 
a confidence in his ^e indicating that he 
was accustomed to command, accom- 
panied by an expression of cheerfulness 
and never-failing good humoiw. Still 
there was a keen and penetrating look in 
his blue eves, a determination in the 
shape of his head and about his well*^ 
formed mouth that showed him to possess 
a character tar beyond one of simple, 
thoughtless good temper. He lay in the 
shadow of the great beech-trees, gazing 
first long and lovingly on the beautiful 
wild stream, on every boulder and tuft of 
rich osmunday or lady-fern, that threw its 
graceful fronds in spreading plumes be- 
tween them ; then looking up into the 
green vaults of the beeches that extended 
their cool shadowy tent over his head, and 
seemed to make a focus for the rushing 
sound of the restless river. He wras never 
tired of retracing every object around him, 
never weary of drinking in the music of 
the stream and the murmur of the multi- 
tudes 
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tudes of insects that filled the trees and 
the grass. 

If any one had been near to watch 
him, he would have been struck by the 
evidences of the simple and heart-felt, 
almost boyish, satisfaction of the stranger. 
If he had observed him long, he might 
have noticed that after a time his joy 
seemed to abate. A look, first of thought, 
then of anxiety, and finally of sorrow, 
gradually overshadowed his open, guileless 
face, and he lay for some time buried in 
deep reflection. But he was hot and 
weaiy, and the exceeding quiet of the 
scene, which the monotonous sound of 
the river seemed to increase rather than 
to lessen, made him feel drowsy. In about 
half an hour he was fast asleep. 

He little thought or dreamed that he 
was really watched by a pair of very keen 
and closely-observant eyes, that were 
hidden from him by thick masses of fern, 
interwoven with brambles, on the opposite 
precipitous slope. The person to whom 
these eyes belonged kept quite close and 

^ 3 concealed, 
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concealed, and certainly either recognised 
the stranger or was possessed by a violent 
and overpowering curiosity in regard to 
him, for neither they or their owner 
moved for a space of considerably more 
than an hour, during which the pedestrian 
was enjoying his siesta in the shade of the 
tall, spreading beech-trees. 

At last he awoke, and rose up with a 
start, gazing rather wildly about him, as if 
astonished to find himself on that spot ; 
then proceeded deliberately to wash his 
head, face, and hands in the clear, brown 
water, buckled his knapsack on once ipore, 
and keeping the river path, he followed 
the wndings of the stream up the deep, 
woody valley. The owTier of the eyes, 
apparently not being able to determine 
how wide a range the ablutatory mania 
of the stranger might take, had prudently 
withdrawn from the near vicinity of the 
river. 

Quick and energetic as was the pace 
of the stranger, the observer on the other 
side of the water, where there was no 

path. 
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path, had contrived, notwithstanding all 
the obstacles of briers and boulders, to 
arrive at the little foot-bridge before 
described, precisely as he reached the end 
of it that joined the path which he had 
foUowred ; and as Frank Mauden issued 
from among the thick hazel bushes and 
clumps of hornbeam and whitethorn that 
hemmed it in, Sybilla Payne was cross- 
ing the bridge, 

^ Hillo, Sybilla ! * cried Frank ; ^ how 
came you here ? did you knowr I was 
coming ? ' 

' You would not have seen me here if I 
had,' said Sybilla, shaking hands with the 
sailor, nevertheless. 

^ Sketch-book in hand, as usual,' said 
Frank, ^ When will you have done cari- 
caturing these beautiful scenes ? ' 

^ Never ; because I never began to cari- 
cature them. I see politeness is not an 
article to be picked up in the ward-rooms 
of His Majesty's ships.' 

' Certainly not ; we take ours on board 
with us ; and I find so much is required 

M 4 there. 
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there, that I have hung mine upon a peg 
ready for use when I rejoin the " Teign- 
mouth." ' 

'That is pleasant for your shore-going 
friends/ said Sybilla. 

* Come, Sybilla, you shall lend me some 
of yours while I am ashore. You have 
plenty to spare, I know. You were always 
a votary of the graces. But seriously, 
I am glad to see y«u, Sybilla, as it is not 
our wedding day ; if it had been, I should 
have made unto myself wings and flown 
away to the westward, so that the rising 
sun might have chased me in vain. How- 
ever, no one knows what may be his 
fate. Marriages are made in heaven, 
they say.' 

' I'm sure, if they are,' returned Sybilla, 
* I hope my husband will stay there ; for to 
live with one on earth is something too 
horrible to think of.' 

' I can quite believe that you think so. 
Wives are obliged to swear to obey. I 
remember your talent for governing ; we 
ubed to call you '^ Little Benjamin our 

ruler." 
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ruler." By-the-by, how came you to let 
Nina escape from your fangs ? ' 

She twisted and glided out of my grasp ; 
and now she is playing the belle, and 
winning all hearts in foreign capitals, and 

I: • 

To Frank's great and unfeigned as- 
tonishment, Sybilla, after a moment's 
pause, burst into a violent flood of tears. 

' Syb ! dear Syb ! what on earth is the 
matter ? ' but Sybilla continued to weep, 
and sat down on a stone as if she intended 
that her tears should be by no means a 
passing shower. 

Frank stood beside her in speechless 
surprise. Such a hard, stoical thing as 
Sybilla, to give way to a passion of tears ! 
it was quite beyond belief. And she 
seemed quite cheerful only a moment 
before. At last he spoke. 

^ What is the matter ? What do you 
mean ? How can you be so foolish ? ' 

But she made no answer, continuing to 
weep and sob violently. 

M 5 ' Well ! 
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* Well ! this is the most extraordinary 
thing ! Are you niad^ Sybilla ? ' 

* It is very hard that you arc so cross, 
Frank. But I don't care. I shall not 
tell you, said Sybilla, at last ;' you may 
think what you please. If I had wanted 
to tell you I should have written to you 
long ago. I did write to Eugene. I told 
him he ought to go over all the world to 
find out Mr. Trent, that is, if he is alive, 
instead of wasting his time in publish- 
ing books of poetry just to gratify his 
vanity.' 

* Has Eugene published his poems ? ' 
said Frank, looking very much pleased 
and surprised. 

* Yes ; and I think it a great shame 
that he is wasting his life in that way, 
instead of doing something, especially 
with such work expressly cut out for 
him.' 

Frank did not listen to the termination 
of Sybilla's speech. 

' What, Sybilla ! do you think it 
nothing to draw people's minds away from 

this 
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this world of worky the most part of which 
plunges us into coarse and sordid cares, 
leaves our principles fined away till a 
thin, almost imperceptible line is all that 
is left, or stiffens us into the intensest sel- 
fishness, — and to lead them into the con- 
templation of higher things, of all that is 
noble, great, or beautiftil — of a grand 
ftiture, which only a poet's prophetical eye 
can see ? Besides,' continued he, laugh- 
ing, ' since Fred and I have not, like the 
Napiers, an historian and biographer to 
record our great deeds, we may be thank- 
ftil to have a bard to sing them.' 

'Yes,' said Sybilla, drawing a little 
volume from a very large pocket ; * and 
you may see what a fate he prophesies for 
you all, and how he puts the poetical 
dreamers before the men of action.' 

' Is this Eugene's book ? ' cried Frank, 
eying the volume eagerly. ' But, Sybilla, 
you show great want of principle in 
encouraging an occupation which you 
think so sinful,^ continued he, laughing, 
as he delightedly turned over the leaves. 

m6 'That 
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^That is not your affair, Frank/ said 
Sybilla, sharply. ^ If I choose to be incon- 
sistent, I do as I please. See, there is the 
thing I mean —among the-" Early Poems" 
at the end.' 

' Ah ! now I shall read it in style. Old 
River! be silent, while I give the lines 
due effect :' 

Three bright-haired boys were straying 

By the stream. 
That rushed beneath the shadows, playing 

With the gleam ; 
It bore Frank's thoughts to the broad blue deep ; 
Fred built a fort on a tiny steep ; 
And Eugene wove in the noon's hot sleep 

A bright day-dream. 

Frank placed his ship in the battle's van ; 

The iron rain 
Swept the decks when the strife began ; 

He was slain. 
In his manly strength, and his fame's first bloom. 
They laid him in his crystal tomb ; 
Afar we heard the cannon's boom 

Across the main. 

Fred stood erect, with calm, quick eye. 

Beside his gun. 
And cheers rose up with his sharp death-cry. 

For victory won. 

He 
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He fell where the thirsty Indian plain 
Sighs to heaven for the tardy rain ; 
Yet palm-trees wave o'er the noble slain. 
Whose task is done. 

Eugene hath chaunted a deathless song 

For the twain. 
That sweeps our echoing isles among. 

Not in vain ! 
Never in vain is the poet's lay ; 
For though he sleep in the churchyard grey. 
And his name and lineage pass away. 
Great deeds shall be wrought to the latest day. 

Through that immortal strain. 

^ Did you ever hear such a piece of 
ridiculous vanity ? ' said Sybilla ; * fancy 
Eugene writing " immortal " strains ! ' 
Frai>k looked grave and thoughtful, 
* You must remember, Sybilla/ said he 
at last, 'that this was only a boyish pro- 
duction. Will you lend me this volume 
till I can go to Mayland to purchase a 
copy ? When I have studied these poems, 
by the light of my own knowledge of 
Eugene's mind, and of these our native 
scenes, amidst which his genius was 
nursed, I shall be able to tell you my 
unbiassed opinion of them.' 

'His 
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' His genius, which might have been 
great and original, has been lowered and 
deteriorated by his having admitted Ger- 
man philosophy and modes of thought to 
take possession of his mind. I can even 
see the influence of Italian literature/ 

' Don't be spiteful, Syb. A real poet is 
and must be catholic — must be a man of 
large, almost universal knowledge and 
reading — must know all modes of thought. 
But I believe Eugene's genius is of too 
high aii order to require models.' 

They had now arrived at a private gate 
which opened into the park. Sybilla 
asked Frank if he knew that the hall was 
left in the care of two or three servants ; 
the head-keeper and his wife had taken 
up their abode with them, being persons 
in whom Mr. and Mrs. Mauden placed 
great confidence. But his father and 
mother were absent at the sea side. 

Frank had thought it possible that his 
father and mother might be absent. The 
last letter he had had from his mother had 
reached him at the Cape. He remem- 
bered 
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b?red that she had said that finding 
Mauden dull, and his father not being 
very well, they thought of going for some 
time to the coast. But he wanted to see 
the old places, and the dear old river, and 
the hills, and the moor, and concluding 
that somebody would be at the hall to 
^ive him his dinner and his bed, he came 
to Mauden first. But how they could 
find it dull quite passed his comprehen- 
sion. 

Sybilla looked at him earnestly, with 
her deep-set grey eyes ; very penetrating 
eyes they were, though no one had ever 
called them even pretty. 

' What is the matter, Sybilla ? ' said 
Frank ; ' why do you look at me in that 
manner ? I believe you are going to cry 
again.' 

' Frank,' said Sybilla, trying, success- 
fiiUy on this occasion, to check her tears, 
* things are not now as they were formerly 
at Mauden.' 

' What do you mean ? ' 

' After 
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^ After Mr. Marty n Trent's disappear- 
ance, people began to look shyly ' 

^ Not upon my father ! He could not 
keep the man prisoner ! The magistrates 
said he had an undoubted right to go if 
he pleased. Severski himself said that 
Trent had been seen to cross the bridge. 
My father could not know anything of the 
cause of his disappearance.' 

But Frank's voice and his warmth of 
manner sunk together towards the end of 
his speech. Certain recollections crowded on 
his mind, and he stopped rather suddenly. 

^ All that is very true, Frank,' said Sy- 
billa, sadly ; ' but still, I believe, afterwards 
things were said — I do not know what, 
or by whom. I am afraid of telling you 
what I have heard whispered by my aunt's 
visitors, and even some of the people in 
the cottages, till I have threatened never to 
speak to them again if they said such 
things.' 

^ What things ? Tell me. I ought to 
know.' 

'"Some have said that Mr. Trent's father 

disappeared 
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disappeared from this neighbourhood just 
as suddenly as his son ; and it was strange 
that they should disappear, having near 
claims on the Mauden estates. No one 
seems to know what these are ; still. 
Count Severski said that Trent had 

claims. And, oh, Frank, they say I 

don't like to tell you.' 

* Speak out ! ' said Frank, almost 
fiercely. 

* They say that there were horrible 
stains found in the woods ; and that your 
father and Mr. Trent were seen to recross 
the bridge together in the grey of the 
morning, and to disappear near that spot. 
Oh, Frank ! ' 

' Good heavens ! ' said Frank, turning 
very pale. 

' But no one can trace these reports to 
any particular person, so they cannot be 
brought to light and contradicted — ^ they 
are like tinder or touch-rope : they go 
smouldering on and on ; and one person 
after another believed them, or wished, or 
pretended to believe them. I think many 

were 
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were jealous of Mr. and Mrs, Mauden — 
and they said they would have to give up 
the estate if Mr. Trent were living ; and 
if not, then he must have been — oh, 
Frank ! ' 

* Good heavens! ' repeated Frank. 

* So, at last,' resumed Sybilla, growing 
bolder and more communicative as she 
went on, ^ at last they were cuty first by 
one and then by another ; and those to 
whom they had been most kind were the 
first to forsake them and the most bitter 
against them. Only I and Mr. Grey, 
whom your father quarrelled with because 
he would not wait for him to come into 
church before he began the service, we 
have stood by them all the time.' 

Frank could scarcely believe this state- 
ment — scarcely conceive that Sybilla 
Payne, really a nobody, and Mr. Grey, the 
clergyman, who had obstinately and inso- 
lently, according to Mr. Mauden^s opinion, 
withstood the Squire's latitudinarian sen- 
timents and despotic and overbearing as 
well as illegal interference with the church 

and 
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and the parish, were the only persons who 
had not believed his father to be guilty of 
— what ? a murder, and possibly the 
murder of two individuals supposed to 
possess claims on the Mauden property. 

Frank stood beside the gate, under the 
shadows of the great elm-trees, quite still 
and silent, stunned, as it were, by the 
horror of the ideas thus for the first time 
presented to his mind. Sybilla stood 
before him looking very pale, trembling 
all over with the greatness of the effort 
she had made to put Frank in possession 
of these facts ; looking more square, 
awkward, and ungraceful than ever, be- 
cause she felt she had made her hearer 
thoroughly uncomfortable. 

At last Frank roused himself. His eyes 
flashed as he spoke eagerly, * What abomi- 
nable slanders ! Why did not my father 
bring legal actions against these wretches? 
Why has he not produced our title-deeds 
to confute them ? ' 

Sybilla replied sadly, ' No one knows 
where the tales have arisen, or by whom 

they 
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they have been propagated. Little whis- 
pers — gestures of surprise, doubt, or hor- 
ror — hints that might mean the worst, 
but yet which are easily expliained away-— 
have originated no one can say where or 
with whom. And — pray don't be cross 
Frank, I must speak now, for I may not 
see you again — as to the title-deeds, your 
father justly says that he has no one to 
show them to, as there is no claimant to 
the property. But, but — it is said, 
Frank, that they are not forthcoming, or 
that there is some defect in them which 
would render them legally invalid.' 

Frank was again silent. 

' You say " // is satdy^ Miss Payne. 
Who has said it ? You must have heard 
it from some one. I will know from 
whom ! ' said he, at last 

^ Don't grasp my arm in that way, Mr. 
Mauden. I should have said, it is hinted; 
for I never heard it openly and fairly 
stated. Still, these hints have assumed 
form and body enough to make your 
father and mother shunned and avoided, 

and 
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and to throw upon one of them the darkest 
suspicions. Dear Mr. Mauden ! ' said Sy- 
billa, bursting once more into tears, ' in 
the midst of all his miseries be was never 
cross nor irritable ! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Mr. Frank Mauden, 
for speaking so to me. If I am but Sybilla 
Payne, a soap boiler's daughter, and you 
come of the great Mauden stock, I have 
stood by your people when their great 
friends dropped off, whatever you may 
think, and although you choose to call 
me " Miss Payne." ' 

^ Sybilla, forgive me ! I have been un- 
just ' 

But Sybilla, by a sudden effort, had with- 
drawn her arm from Frank's strong grasp, 
and was running off m a manner indi- 
cating more swiftness than grace of motion 
towards the lane which led to the Chace. 

In a confusion of mind difficult to de- 
scribe, and a most painful revulsion of feel- 
ing from the almost boyish delight which he 
had felt inxevisiting the scenes of his child- 
ish plays and amusements shared with his 

brothers, 
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brothers, to one of dread, horror, wounded 
pride, and intense astonishment, Frank 
pursued his way towards the Hall. All 
the enchantment of the scene had passed 
away. The grand avenues of magnificent 
limes and chestnuts, the broad champaign 
stretching for miles down the slope of the 
lower range of hills, the higher range, 
wooded and abrupt, the gorge of the 
Maude filled with noble trees and deepen- 
ing into intense purples, while the rest of 
the landscape was bathed in liquid gold 
from the clear sun, now half-way down 
the sky, had no gladdening effect on his 
mind. 

* Perhaps they are not ours ! ' thought 
he. ' Perhaps my father, whose high 
and clear character seemed always more 
buttressed up by the idea of honour 
than by religious principle, may have so 
far allowed his own mind to be warped as 
still to retain that which he knows not to 
be his. But the mystery about Trent ! 
how can I, how can any one unravel it ? ' 

Frank's own mind was too noble, and 

his 
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his confidence in his father too great, to 
allow him to feel anything but deep in- 
dignation in regard to those darker suspi- 
cions at which Sybilla had more than 
hinted. When he thought of these, he 
breathed more rapidly, and walked always 
faster, his cheeks coloured and his eyes 
dilated. 'My father!' thought he; 'to 
hint at such a thing in regard to him, so 
popular, so kind, so hospitable. It is a 
shame, a disgrace to the whole county! ' 
and as he stood on the wide terrace before 
the house, and looked over the broad and 
noble estate stretching on all hands to the 
horizon, he felt such a sickening sensation 
of disgust that he thought nothing could 
ever make him like Mauden again. 

He turned, and rang the bell over and 
over again. No one came, and he walked 
round towards the offices, in order to find 
some one of the people left in charge of 
the house. He had .intended, if he found 
the Hall shut up, to have asked the hos- 
pitality of Mrs. Glynnc, and to have taken 
up his quarters at the Chace ; but Sybilla's 

communications 
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communications had made this impossible. 
His father's quarrels with the vicar ren- 
dered it disagreeable to him to think of 
intruding on Mr. Grey ; so that, however 
uncomfortable he might be at the Hall, 
there was no alternative but to remain 
there while he was in the country. In 
turning down a little shrubbery-path 
which led to the stable-yard, and thence 
to the offices, he met the head-keeper. 

^ Well, Forrest,' said Frank, * how is it 
with you ? ' But the keeper was so as- 
tonished at seeing Frank Mauden so 
unexpectedly, that he retreated a step or 
two, and turned very pale. When he 
recovered himself a little, he said, 

* Mr. Frank, who would have dreamt 
of seeing you ? I thought it was your 
ghost.' 

^You would not find me a ghost if I 
were to play at single-stick with you. 
You taught me to play when I was a boy, 
have you forgotten it ? But your wrest- 
ling was your strong point, — have you 
had any practice lately ? ' 

The 
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The keeper's face assumed a peculiarly 
disagreeable expression, as he replied, ^ Not 
lately, sir. I got an ugly fall the last time 
I tried it. I must leave it to younger 
men.' 

^ Well, is there any one at the Hall 
who can give me a mutton chop, and 
prepare my bedroom for me ? I may be 
here for a few days.' 

^ The upper housemaid 's left in charge, 
sir, and my wife 's there, and me, and one 
helper, and a kitchen-maid. But Mrs. 
Short's gone to see her friends, and the 
helper and the kitchen maid's mostly 
down at the village ; but my wife will 
do her best, sir.' 

Frank passed on, but Forrest soon 
turned back and oveYtook him. * I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Frank, sir, if I make too 
free, but I wouldn't just go to the Chace, 
sir ; they've been very hard on master 
and missis, sir, and so has others ; but I 
think they've behaved very ungrateful. 
We servants, sir, can see things as we 're 
not suspected of, and as to that Miss Syb, 

VOL, I. N the 
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the things she 's said of the sqiiire 's shame- 
ful. I hope no offence, sir.' 

* Oh, none at all/ said Frank. ' Thank 
you, Forrest ; you needn't stop, if you 're 
busy ; but if you are going to the village, 
you had best send the helper and kitchen- 
maid up to the Hall. I suppose they were 
left here to do something.' 

The keeper looked blacker than before, 
^ T may not be able to find the helper, 
sir; he's gone to look after the colts in 
the river croft,' said he. 

Frank made no reply, but went to the 
kitchen, where he found the keeper's w^ife. 
She seemed, Frank thought, much more 
pleased to see him than her husband; and 
perhaps it was the affected warmth and 
bustle of her welconle that made him think 
how very disagreeable the countenance 
and the manner of Forrest were. Still 
his warning about the Glynnes showed a 
kind interest in him, and in his father and 
mother ; but then Sybilla, what was he 
to think about her ? 

Mrs. Forrest's enthusiasm, however, 

found 
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found a check before long in the direction 
which Frank's eyes unfortunately took. 
'There, nicely trussed and prepared for 
supper, were two plump partridges, the 
time being the middle of August, and 
the squire always very particular indeed 
about his game. 

*You may pi^it these birds down for 
my dinner,' said Frank ; ^ I dare say For- 
rest's almanac is wrong. If you roast 
them nicely, and send me up some very 
excellent bread sauce, I will promise to 
tell no tales. And have you the keys ? 
I shall live in the breakfast-room while I 
stay.' 

' If you would take a walk, sir,' said 
Mrs. Forrest, ^just for an hour or so, I 
would get all in order for you. I 'm sure I 
can't think why Forrest sent the kitchen- 
maid and the helper out for a holiday to- 
day, it 's so unlucky. However, I 'm glad 
it 's you, Mr. Frank, instead of Mr. Fred, 
for he was always so particular.' 

So Frank paced the garden, and visited 
the conservatories, once his mother's pride 

N» and 
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and delight, and wandered amongst the 
flower-beds and shrubberies, and finally 
returned to discuss the illegal partridges,' 
served up with bread sauce of such superior 
quality, as proved Mrs. Forrest to be no 
novice in its preparation, and a glass of 
the current tap ; and walked out after- 
wards on the terrace to resume his un- 
pleasant and apparently useless mental 
exercise of considering whether there was 
anything to be done, written, or said by 
him, which could tend in the slightest 
degree to lead to the reinstatement of his 
father in the high estimation in which he 
had been formerly universally held. But 
the two hours thus spent were in fact 
wasted, leaving his ideas on the subject 
more involved than before, and also, to 
his own self-reproach, in raising questions 
respecting his father's conduct which he 
could not solve. Why had he not shovni, 
as it were in friendly confidence, the 
deeds of the estate to some one who 
would have at once contradicted any 
reports as to their non-existence or ineffi- 
ciency ? 
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ciency ? and why on the fatal morning of 
Trent's disappearance had he shown such 
a backwardness in afFordiAg to Severski 
the means of making a rapid search for 
his friend ? Then Frank thought it must 
have been true, as his father had said was 
possible, that Trent had in fact wished to 
escape from the Count himself; and as this 
thought struck him, he remembered, with 
bitter sorrow, that he himself had, on the 
occasion of the inquiry instituted by Se- 
verski concerning Trent's disappearance, 
been unable to state openly and boldly 
that his father had shown a prompt and 
active desire to aid the Count in his 
search. To his own mind this had been 
accounted for by Mr. Mauden^s implied 
knowledge of Trent's desire to escape 
from his travelling companion ; but it 
now struck him, that suspicions having 
subsequently arisen of which his father 
was the object, his own evidence might 
have tended to strengthen any unfavour- 
able impressions. It was now long past 
sunset, and Frank felt so very miserable, 

" 3 that 
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that the solitude of the long, lonely terrace, 
with the great windows blinded by their 
shutters^ arid the entrance-door just un- 
locked for his convenience, showing, the 
hall looking so cheerless and deserted, 
with all the sitting-room doors shut 
around it, became at length quite unen- 
durable ; and, with a sudden resolution, 
he set off to go and visit the vicar, a gen- 
tleman with whom he had, from causes 
before mentioned, a very slight acquaint- 
ance. 

The Vicarage was near the church ; 
both were close to the village, but Frank 
was not obliged to pass through the street 
to reach the house ; a deep, hilly, and 
romantic lane, such as the Cbouans would 
have loved, gave admittance to many fields 
on either side, and entered the village street 
at some distance beyond the church. The 
lane widened and contracted irrregularly ; 
and here and there a single large tree stood 
in some of its recesses or angles, making 
it quite dark at these places. For a short 
distance it bordered the river, here deep 

and 
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and rapid, and less noisy than in the more 
shallow parts of its course. Through 
this lane Frank proceeded, and reached 
the Vicarage ; a pretty though irregular 
building, with one great bow window 
looking on a large flower garden, in which 
the Vicar was taking his evening stroll. 
He seemed very much surprised when his 
servant, followed by Frank, announced so 
unexpected a visitor, though in the deep 
twilight all the mingled feelings that 
actually painted themselves on his coun- 
tenance could not be discovered. But 
Frank well remembered his burly, strong, 
upright figure> according so exactly with 
the independence of character that would 
not allow him to be patronised by squire 
or squiress, and the resolution with which 
he had resisted Mr. Mauden's illegal and 
overbearing conduct in matters relating 
to the church and parish. He had not 
hesitated to censure that which Frank 
perfectly agreed with the Vicar in think- 
ing great irreverence in the behaviour of 
the Squire and his family at the cele- 

»^ 4 bration 
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bration of divine service, or to uphold his 
parishioners in declining to show those 
marks of respect to their landlord within 
the walls of the sacred building which 
there, at least, are only due to Him to 
whom it is dedicated. 

Though Sybilla had prepared Frank to 
find that the Vicar by no means shared 
the general prejudices against his family, 
he was still both surprised and pleased with 
the warmth and friendliness of manner 
with which Mr. Grey greeted him. 

* I am both glad and sorry to see you, 
Mr. Frank,* said he ; * glad because it is 
good for your father and mother to have 
one of their sons in England; sorry be- 
cause of the , in short, because your 

home is not what it used to be to you.' 
A kindly grasp of the hand accompanied 
these words. 

*Mr. Grey,' said Frank, ^Miss Payne 
has told me how bravely and kindly you 
have upheld my father^s character, so un- 
justly and shamefully attacked. I came to 
you, therefore, though I almost blush to do 

so. 
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so, when I think that my poor father's ob- 
solete and seignorial prejudices — to call 
them by no harsher name — have led 
him, in general so kind, to be sometimes 
disrespectful and ■ 

* Don't speak of that, Mr. Frank ; it is 
all forgotten. As to my having upheld 
him, of course I have, as far as I could ; 
but one might as well try to catch a 
Will-o'- the- Wisp to light our rooms withal 
as to fix or render tangible these fugitive 
and impalpable rumours, or rather hints.' 

^ I am going to write to my father,' 
said Frank, * this very evening, to urge 
him to show the title by which he holds 
the Mauden property. It did not come, 
as you are doubtless aware, in the direct, 
line. My father's original name was 
Ferrars, and our old family property is in 
Wiltonshire. Mr. Kingstone Mauden, the 
last of the male line, died unmarried.' 

' I know ; your family had resided here 
about ten years when I was presented to 
the living. But as to the papers, it seems 
to be generally felt that they are not forth- 

" 5 coming. 
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coming. Observe, I do not say " It is 
said," — but such is the general idea/ 

* And Trent's father — ^who would na- 
turally have come before mine, being the 
son of an elder sister of my grandmother, 
both of them Maudens, and sisters of 
Mr. Kingstone Mauden — was a man of 
\CTy bad repute, and necessarily cut by 
the whole family ; indeed, he was never 
spoken of, till he suddenly appeared and 
as suddenly disappeared some nine or ten 
years ago. Mr. Kingstone Mauden's dis- 
gust and horror at the idea of the disgrace 
he cast on the family were extreme ; and 
availing himself of the power he possessed 
in right of a deed of settlement, by which 
he had himself inherited, he sold the 
reversion of the property to my father, his 
nephew by his youngest sister, married to 
the representative of the Wiltonshire 
Ferrarses/ 

* He did not bequeath it, then, by will ? ' 
^ No ! I have heard my father say that 

his uncle, Mr. Kingstone Mauden, had the 
greatest horror of making a will. He 

said. 
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said, too, that he believed nothing could 
have made him sign the papers relative to 
the reversionary sale, but the dread of the 
estates falling into the hands of the 
Trents, a family much below ours and 
that of Mauden in the social scale 
and also disgraced and degraded by irre- 
gular lives and conduct. The marriage 
of Dorothea Mauden to one of these 
Trents was a clandestine one, and she 
vras never afterwards noticed by her family, 
Mr. Kingstone Mauden was much younger 
than his three sisters.' 

* Three sisters ? ' 

* Yes ; but the eldest. Baroness Arn- 
heim, died abroad, leaving no heirs.' 

Mr. Grey was silent for a moment. 

^ Mr. Mauden certainly neutralised any 
claim either fictitious or otherwise derived 
from Mrs. Godfrey Trent by purchasing 
the reversion. But if those claims were 
legal by the marriage of the mother of 
the elder Trent with Mr. Godfrey Trent, 
and if the papers relating to the sale were 

n6 not 
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not forthcoming, a suit at law would pro- 
bably go against your father.' 

^ It might be so. But my fatherj 
though, with reverence be it said, he is pre- 
judiced and hard-headed in many respects, 
is by no means a stupid or weak man. If 
these papers should have been lost, or 
stolen, or otherwise missing, he would be 
quite master enough of himself to conceal 
the circumstance from Trent and his 
companion Severski.' 

' They might, however, be aware of it 
from other sources.' 

* Possibly so,' said Frank, looking 
thoughful and annoyed. *' The inference 
is that there was a motive for my father's 
wishing to get rid of Trent.' 

. Mr. Grey proceeded to inform Frank 
that though Count Severski had been 
quite convinced that Trent had crossed 
the bridge, yet it had been whis- 
pered that certain traces of the commis- 
sion of some deed of horror had been 
discovered on the hither side of the bridge, 
and also that persons unknown and not 

to 
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to be detected had asserted that Mr Mau- 
den and a stranger had been ?een, in the 
grey of the morning, re-crossing the bridge 
towards the Hall, in fact towards the spot 
where these mysterious evidences of crime 
were discovered. The unexpected re- 
appearance, at this identical point of time, 
of a man who had left the country for 
unknown reasons at the period of the 
actual commission of a murder, was con- 
nected in the public mind with the 
mysterious disappearance of Trent. This 
man, named Miller, much changed in 
person and face, had been recognised by the 
keeper, but had avoided him, and had since 
quitted the neighbourhood, or at least had 
not been seen again. It was now also hinted 
that the murdered man, whose evil fate had 
overtaken him within the precincts of the 
park, and whose body had never been dis- 
covered, was the father of the young man 
now missing. The man Miller was a 
singular character, and had been supposed 
to be a foreigner, a decayed gentleman 
possibly, or at least one who had had a 

good 
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good education, and who had out of 
charity been made under-keeper by Mr. 
Mauden, whose general kindness and bene- 
volence had made the matter seem a very 
natural one at the time ; but now it was 
hinted that subsequently to the murder of 
the supposed elder Trent, Miller had been 
supplied with money, and otherwise as- 
sisted to leave the country by Mr. Mau- 
den. 

Such was the sum of all that Mr. Grey 
could recollect in reference to this wretch- 
ed affair, and when he ceased to speak, he 
was not surprised to find his auditor silent 
and thoughtful. 

'What do you think of it all, Mr. 
Grey ? ' said he. 

' Possibly that Mr. Mauden may have 
assisted Trent to escape ; but what I know 
now of the futility of any claim on Trent's 
part, if your father's title-deeds are forth- 
coming, makes me sadly fear that they 
are missing : that Trent knows this fact, 
and that Mr. Mauden has bribed him to 

hold 
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hold back his claim ; if so, he will re- 
appear whenever he wants money.' 

' Would to heaven he were here ! it 
would be better a thousand times to lose 
the estates than to be under such horrible 
suspicions/ said Frank. 

Mr. Grey asked him . to stay and take 
up his abode at the Vicarage, and to par- 
take of his bachelor's bread and cheese, 
as he said ; but Frank declined with many 
thanks. He said he thought matters were 
not going on quite as they ought to do at 
the Hall. He did not like the keeper's 
look or manner. His father had always 
placed great confidence in him, but his 
wife had let out the fact that he had per- 
mitted the helper and the housemaid to 
go to their homes, while he himself had 
said that they were merely gone to the 
village ; and this at the time when the 
female servant left in charge was herself 
absent. 

^ It is very unsafe,' said Mr. Grey. ' I 
advise you to take a couple of honest 
fellows up with you from* the village to 

sleep 
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sleep in the house. It is curious that youf 
suspicions have* taken the same direction 
ais mine. I have for a long time thought 
that Mr. Mauden's confidence in Forrest 
was misplaced.' 

' I have an idea that he is stealing the 
game/ said Frank. ' I saw some very 
suspicious-looking hampers in the kitchen 
which Forrest and his wife occupy. I do 
not doubt that there are many poulterers 
in London who can find a market for any 
they may buy from him before the ist. 
But I do not need a stronger garrison than 
myself, for I should only wish to see with 
my own eyes what is going on, and then 
I should write to my father. If he is 
weak enough to keep Forrest after re- 
ceiving proof of his dishonesty, I should 
inform against him myself.' 

' Still — still,' said Mr. Grey, ' I know 
that you men of war always laugh at the 
fears of us men of peace; but I really do 
not like your sleeping at the Hall with no 
one there besides Forrest and his wife.' 

' Oh ! dear sir ! there is no danger ! ' 

said 
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said Frank, really laughing. ' I am not a 
partridge, therefore I am safe. Good-bye, 
Mr. Grey, and thank you a thousand 
times for so candidly telling me all that 
has been whispered ; and still more so for 
showing the confidence of a truly noble 
mind in a person who has I know offended 
you in the tenderest point.' 

But Mr. Grey still seemed unwilling to 
part with Frank, and on his again declin- 
ing to stay at the Vicarage, made him 
promise to dine with him on the following 
day, to talk over more particularly, in re- 
ference to the wisest plan of publicly ex- 
plaining them, the mysterious occurrences 
which had taken place in the neighbour- 
hood. 

As Frank had placed his portmanteau 
— all the luggage which he had taken the 
trouble to bring from Portsmouth — in one 
of the Mauden market carts that was 
fortunately at the Mayland station, he 
knew that, in all likelihood, it had arrived 
at the Hall at least a couple of hours ago. 
He thought of this, as he walked up the 

dark 
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dark lane leading towards the park, when 
the hint of Mr. Grey respecting the keeper 
recurred to his mind ; for his pistols, with 
a small quantity of powder and ball, were 
in this portmanteau. It was a very cloudy 
night ; neither moon nor stars were vi- 
sible ; but still, as he came near the spot 
where the river ran beside the road, it 
reflected the little light there was, and 
Frank thought he saw two men, in earnest 
conversation, walking slowly on before 
him, one of whom was about the size 
and height of the keeper. The other 
man was taller and slighter, but their 
dress and appearance beyond this were 
entirely obscured. 

All Englishmen, more especially all 
English sailors, are brave, and no English- 
man, whether sailor or not, was braver 
than Frank Mauden. Still, when he saw 
these men, he climbed over the first gate 
he came to, on the side of the road nearest 
the river, and walked quietly over the soft 
grass of the meadow ; any possible sound 
of his footsteps was drowned in the gentle 

murmur 
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murmur of the river which flowed, as 
before stated, in this precise spot, over a 
nearly level bed, with a gravelly, instead 
of a rocky bottom. Frank stopped as he 
heard the voices drawing near him ; he 
had walked faster than the two men, and 
now stood behind the hedge, just at a 
spot where a little path diverged from the 
lane on its opposite side. He heard one 
of the nnen say, 

' I shall be with you, then, about twelve, 
&ince you think that this fellow's unex- 
pected arrival will not interfere with our 
plan. He is no doubt tired, and will go 
to sleep early ; but mind you shut up the 
dogs.' 

^ Confound the Jack Tar ! ' said the 
second speaker, — certainly it was the 
keeper's voice — ^ if he was here, I should 
like to try the weight of my gunstock on 
his skull. I saw his eyes on the game- 
hampers, and he ate the partridges my 
wife was going to cook for my supper. 
He'll tell the squire, or some mischief; I 
wish I had him safe here. I'd stop his 

jaw. 
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jaw, and bury him in the river. Nobody 
knows he 's here except me and my wife, 
so there wouldn't be any hue and cry.' 

^ Don't think of it, Forrest ; you 're 
quite out in your reckoning, I can tell 
you. Sybilla Payne was with him for 
more than an hour this morning. And 
there's been enough, and too much, of 
that work. We can get what we want 
without that. His room, you say, is far 
enough from our point. Now, I shall go 
down this way, and wait till you tell me 
he 's safe housed, just behind the great 
tuft of laurel bushes that partly hide the 
stables.' 

Steps were now heard turning down 
the little narrow path before mentioned, 
but the keeper was still in the larger and 
dark road beside the river. 

Frank heard him say, half to himself, 
half to his retreating companion, 

* But I somehow think as how it 'ud 
ha' been better for him if he hadn't come 
here ; I 'm afraid it 's a bad job/ 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 

• A knell. 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell.' 

Macbeth, 

RANK sat for some little time 
by the kitchen fire, talking to 
the keeper and his wife. The 
keeper lamented very feelingly 
the evil reports current about his master. 
Against the insinuations and inuendoes of 
Miss Payne and Mr. Grey his indignation 
knew no bounds, and the ingratitude and 
envious feelings of the gentry of the 
county in general seemed in his mind to 
sink into insignificance before the turpi^ 
tude of these two individuals. 

Frank retired to rest about half-past 
ten, and found his room prepared for him. 
His portmanteau was already there. He 

was 
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was glad that he had forgotten to mention 
to Forrest and his wife its probable arrival 
that night. If Forrest had suspected that 
it contained weapons, he might have pre- 
tended that it had not reached the Hall. 
As it was, it had arrived during the 
keeper's absence. Though the weather 
was hot, Mrs. Forrest had lighted a fire 
in the bedroom, fearing it might be 
damp. Frank thought this precaution 
seemed to have drawn out the moisture 
from the walls ; and the room looked 
dank and uncomfortable, though it was 
so hot that Frank opened the window. 
Then he extinguished his light. He 
sat down beside the fire, after having so 
arranged the window shutters that neither 
himself nor his shadow should be visible 
from without, and carefully primed and 
loaded his pistols. On the table near him 
lay a large bunch of keys. To account 
for his possession of these, it must be 
observed, that Frank's suspicions being 
now thoroughly roused, his naturally quick 
powers of observation were greatly excited, 

and 
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and nothing escaped his eyes. He had 
seen these keys lying on a kitchen table, 
on his first appearance at the Hall ; and 
thinking that they were the keys which 
had been intrusted to the upper house- 
maid left in charge of the house, it struck 
him as very wrong that she should not 
have taken them with her in the absence 
which was in itself culpable. While he 
was playing with some of the dogs, he 
saw Mrs. Forrest slily remove these keys 
from the table, and place them in a 
basket with some needlework. Therefore, 
as both she and her husband were absent 
from the kitchen for a few moments after 
his return from the vicarage, he availed 
himself of this circumstance to remove 
them from the basket, and place them in 
his own pocket. 

Frank had well considered what could 
be the ^ point ' alluded to by the com- 
panion of Forrest. Certainly the removal 
of stolen game was not the object of 
the confederates; and it was always the 
custom of Mr. Mauden, when the family 

went 
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went out for any length of time, to leave 
the greater part of the plate, packed up, 
at the County Bank at Mayland. It 
seemed probable, therefore, as of course 
money would not, in all likelihood, be left 
in the house, that the possession of papers, 
or leases, or deeds, was the thing aimed 
at. He might not have thought of this, 
had not so much been said about such 
matters of late. Now, to the best of 
Frank's belief, Mr. Mauden kept all his 
business papers in his library, over which 
the bedroom and dressing-rooms usually 
occupied by his father and mother were 
situated. These were all in the front of 
the house, while Frank's room was situ- 
ated on its west side. To the library, 
then, in all likelihood, the attempts of 
the robbers would be directed. He was 
confirmed in this view by remembering 
that the clump of laurels, mentioned by 
the stranger as the spot in which he 
should wait, was, though beyond, and to 
the rear of the angle of the house, still 
not far from the library. So, after wait- 
ing 
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ing till he might be thought to be in 
the deep sleep of a wearied traveller, he 
opened the door of his room gently, and 
with his shoes in his pockets, his pistols 
in his belt, and his extinguished candle in 
his left hand, groped his way along the 
well-known passages, and descended to 
the bedroom door. He then struck a 
light, and, after trying several keys, suc- 
ceeded in turning the lock ; and then, 
removing the bar of the shutter, opened 
it just enough to be able to look on to 
the terrace before the library window. 
He extinguished his candle, locked the 
door, and watched by the little line of 
open shutter, while his ears were intently 
listening for any attempt to force the 
door of the library, of which he believed 
his father to have the key. 

An hour passed thus, and midnight 
struck from the great stable clock. It 
was the dreariest hour that Frank had 
ever passed. The expectation of a mid- 
night robbery of a lonely house of which 
he was the only guardian, and which 

VOL. I. o might 
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might terminate in a necessity for the 
destruction of one or the other of the con- 
federates, was of itself any thing but agree-, 
able ; while the mysterious occurrences, 
perhaps crimes, which seemed to be con- 
tinually most unjustly and undeservedly 
throwing a stigma on his family, painted 
themselves in strong and dark colours on 
his imagination. He thought he had 
been very foolish in not taking the Vicar's 
advice and providing a stronger garrison ; 
but it was too late now — he must run all 
risks and act for the best. Certainly the 
bell of the great stable clock never sounded 
so deep, so ominous, so awful ! It might 
be the knell of some human being, he 
thought ! — it might be his own ! 

Soon after the clock had struck twelve, 
a light flashed up at the window, and 
Frank saw two men, one of whom carried 
a lantern, pass along the terrace. One 
of them seemed agitated by some violent 
passion, the other was more calm. He 
could only see them for a moment or two, 

as 
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as he did not think it prudent to open the 
shutter more widely. 

It seemed, then, that the library was not 
after all the point of attack ; and he was 
about to descend the stairs in order cau- 
tiously to follow the footsteps of the two 
men, when he heard a noise in the next 
room, which was his father's dressing- 
room. He heard the heavy shutter bar 
fall, and the window thrown open. He 
turned the handle of the door softly, but 
to his great mortification he found that it 
was locked. He was obliged to light his 
candle in order to find the key, a small 
one, among many of a large size. While 
he was doing this, he heard distinctly first 
the sound of footsteps, and then the grating 
of the ^ villainous centre-bit ' turning a 
door-lock. At the same time, he saw a 
narrow line of light beneath the dressing- 
room door. At last he found the key and 
opened the door ; there was a light, not in 
the dressing-room, but in a closet, which 
Frank bad forgotten, within it. At the 
open window was a ladder ; no person was 

02 to 
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to be seen in the room, but there was 
evidently an attempt being made to open 
another lock in the closet before-named. 
Frank seized the ladder, and flung it down 
upon the terrace ; and in instant a deep 
groan rose up from beneath the window, 
so loud and hollow that it was impossible 
that the man in the little inner room 
could avoid hearing it. There was a 
momentary silence ; a sudden rush from 
the inner closet, a report of a pistol, a 
little stifled cry, and a dark figure dashed 
across the dressing-room — not towards 
the window, but to the door leading to 
the bedroom, which he endeavoured to 
shut. This would have left Frank with- 
out means of escape, a prisoner in the little 
dressing-room. It was a desperate trial of 
strength and weight, the door closing from 
the bedroom ; but the robber was taller 
and heavier than Frank, although the 
latter was active and muscular as himself. 
After a severe struggle, the size and weight 
of the stranger told strongly. The door 

closed 
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closed little by little, and at last was shut, 
and bolted on the other side. 

Frank's situation was by no means a 
pleasant one. The groans of the man, 
who must have been on the ladder at the 
time of its fall, were horrible to hear. For 
himself, if the robbers had any confederates 
near, there was no mode of escape ; he 
had one pistol still loaded in the belt 
which he had put on for the sake of 
having his hands at liberty, and a powder- 
flask and a few balls in his pocket ; but if 
the ladder were placed at the bedroom 
window and admitted others of the gang 
— if gang there were — into the room, 
the man now shut up in the bedroom, the 
door of which he himself had locked, 
might obtain ingress for them by means of 
the centre-bit, and he might be over- 
powered. These thoughts flitted across 
his mind in a moment, and were rendered 
more striking and terrible by the fact that 
the dogs in the stables and oflices began at 
this time to bark furiously, as if other per- 
sons were moving about the premises. 

03 He 
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He looked out of the window : there lay 
the ladder — he could just see the dark 
line it traced on the terrace, and beside it 
a black mass, evidently the man who had 
fallen with it ; on the drive which led to 
the further end of the terrace an indistinct 
group of moving objects were visible, ap- 
proaching the library windows. 

' I will sell my life, dearly, however,' 
said Frank, loading his pistol which he 
had already fired, and standing beside the 
window, ready to hurl down the ladder 
again if it should be planted against it. 

To his surprise he heard, at this instant, 
a noise in the next room as of the shutters 
being opened wide. He put his head out 
of the window, and saw a man leaping 
from the bedroom window, .drawing for 
an instant a darker line in the deep grey 
of the cloudy summer night across the 
sky, and then falling heavily on the turf 
that lay between the house and the terrace, 
a narrow, smooth strip of the softest grass. 
It was a desperate leap — one for life or 
death ! 

Frank 
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Frank stood in breathless astonishment 
at the courage of the man, yet reassured 
as regarded himself, for if he had expected 
the aid of confederates, it would have been 
their arrival which had been announced by 
the barking of the dogs, which seemed to 
be all locked up in the kennel. 

The man did not move for a moment, 
and Frank thought he was killed ; but he 
slowly rose in a little while, and hastened 
off in the direction of the woods. Then 
Frank fired at him, but with no other 
effect than that of making him run at 
amazing speed, till at length he vanished 
from sight in the deep shadows of the 
trees. 

In the meantime, the moving mass had 
reached the end of the terrace. The dogs 
barked fearfully, the groans of the man 
who had fallen rising to the window at 
every interval of their deep baying. The 
dark group still drew nearer, and at length 
divided itself into five or six men ; a lan- 
tern was lighted by one of these, which 
showed them the ladder lying along the 

o 4 gravel 
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gravel walk, and the robber groaning be- 
side it. 

' Mr. Frank ! Mr. Frank ! ' shouted a 
loud and clear voice ; * I hope you are not 
much hurt ! ' 

'All right, Mr. Grey!' cried Frank; 
^ but I am a prisoner here in my father's 
dressing-room. Pray put the ladder to 
the window that I may come down and 
see what is the matter with the keeper, if 
it be he. I think he will never rob his 
master's house again, the villain ! * 

The ladder was once more raised and 
held firmly from below, and Frank de- 
scended it to receive the heartful congratu- 
lations of Mr. Grey and a party of men 
from one of the near farms, two of them 
being the farmer's sons, with whom 
Frank's genial and kindly manners, less 
tinged with hauteur than those of his 
brother Fred, had always made him a 
favourite. 

But Frank's first thought was for the 
wretched man lying on the terrace, and 
they carried him as carefully as they could 

into 
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into the kitchen, where his wife sat cry- 
ing, in an agony „ of terror at the pistol 
shot and the baying of the dogs, not pos- 
sessing courage enough to go out and see 
what was the matter. She shrieked and 
wrung her hands in utter despair at the 
spectacle — terrible indeed ! — which her 
husband presented. It seemed almost im- 
possible that he could survive. His arm 
was broken, and there was a terrible and 
ghastly wound on his head. Little less 
pale, though silent, was Frank. He had 
often seen death — in battle, in tempests, 
or from climate ; and he had, in perform- 
ance of his military duties, inflicted it with 
his own hand ; but to see the man whom 
he had known ^from his boyhood dying by 
his deed, though in the act of committing 
a gre^t crime which would have rendered 
him amenable to the laws, was very pain- 
ful to him. Mr. Grey sent one of the 
men he had brought with him to the 
village for the doctor; but he was so 
thoroughly frightened at the idea that 
Forrest's accomplice might be lingering in 

o 5 some 
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some of the dark lanes, that he refused to 
go alone, and another of the farming men 
was obliged to accompany him. 

It seemed an age before they returned 
with the village doctor, for Forrest grew 
evidently worse ; and the grief of his wife 
was of that wild and demonstrative nature 
that shows itself rather in tears and lamen- 
tations than in active and thoughtful 
cares for those who need assistance. For- 
rest did not speak for at least two hours; 
and Frank, leaving him to the care of Mr. 
Grey, returned to the scene of the catas- 
trophe, fearing that, if the fugitive and 
any accomplices lingered in the woods, 
they might avail themselves of his absence 
in the offices to endeavour to complete 
the robbery which he had, so fatally for 
Forrest, interrupted. 

All was, however, quiet ; the ladder lay 
still on the ground beneath the window, 
and Frank went into the bedroom and 
unfastened the bolt. On opening the 
door, he found the light still issuing from 
the closet, and he cocked one of the 

pistols 
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pistols which hung at his belt, fearing, 
among so many mysteries, that some 
means might have been discovered by the 
robber of again introducing himself into 
the house. But the closet was empty, 
excepting for one great iron chest which 
was open, and for a lantern that stood, 
alight, on the floor. The papers were in 
the greatest disorder, as if the robber had 
turned them hastily over in search of some 
packet or deed of which he knew the 
appearance, for there had been no time to 
give them a closer examination. The 
greater part of them seemed to be leases 
or deeds ; and Frank, like most sailors, 
being very methodical, began a systematic 
examination of those exteriors which were 
carefully indorsed, with an interest propor- 
tionate to his intense anxiety to discover 
that the title-deeds of the Mauden pro- 
perty were in the possession of his family. 
At the end of two hours he had not seen 
one paper of any personal interest to 
himself. Still many remained of which 
he had not had time to examine the 

o ^ indorsements. 
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indorsements, when the grey dawn began 
feebly to struggle with the light of the 
candle which he had brought with him, 
and of the robber's lantern ; and he felt 
too anxious to hear whether the doctor 
had arrived, or whether Forrest had yet 
spoken, to prosecute the search any fur- 
ther at that time. Making all, therefore, 
as secure as he could, he went down stairs, 
carried the ladder into the stable-yard, 
into which the offices opened, and re- 
turned to the kitchen, where he found Mr. 
Grey and the doctor with the keeper, 
who had not yet spoken, but of whose 
recovery the doctor gave little or no hope. 
Mr. Grey accounted to Frank for his 
unexpected and opportune appearance by 
saying that he had felt rather uneasy at 
the idea of his being so entirely in the 
power of Forrest, who was evidently 
executing his charge in anything but a 
conscientious manner ; and being restless 
and uncomfortable, he had walked down 
the lane leading to Mauden Hall through 
the village, pretty briskly, in order to 

overtake 
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overtake him and try to persuade him to 
return and sleep at the vicarage. He had 
not succeeded in seeing him, Frank having 
taken the road by the river; but had noticed, 
to his great surprise and dismay, a light 
dog-cart, with a horse, the head of which 
was tied to a tree in a part of the road 
only frequented by persons going to or 
from the Hall. He did not think this 
vehicle looked like one which could carry 
off the hampers of game of which Frank 
had spoken, but felt sure that it was 
intended for the conveyance of booty, and 
for the escape of those who were probably 
at that moment robbing Mauden Hall. 

So, without a moment's hesitation, he 
untied the head of the horse from the 
tree, mounted the trap, and drove off to a 
certain farm, where, amidst the barking 
of dogs and other demonstrations of as- 
tonishment and alarm, he roused the 
inhabitants, and collected a party of six 
men, all armed with stout bludgeons^ 
with the exception of the farmer's two 
sons, who carried their guns and mounted 

the 
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the trap with Mr. Grey. They left it at 
the great lodge gate in charge of the lodge- 
keeper and one of the men, who had 
orders to detain any person who might 
endeavour to pass that way or to obtain 
possession of the cart, and reached the 
Hall, as we have seen, just in time to 
release Frank from his dangerous and dis- 
agreeable imprisonment. 

The sun had just risen, and threw its 
red, slanting rays into the Hall kitchen, 
where the keeper lay dying, for the 
medical man did not think it possible to 
remove him to his bed without causing 
great pain. His wife sat beside him 
moaning and weeping, her first violent 
paroxysms of horror and agony having sub- 
sided into a milder form of helpless grief. 
Mr. Grey sat also close to the dying man, 
thinking that some moment of conscious- 
ness might enable him to satisfy Frank's 
anxious desire to know the name of his 
accomplice. The crystalline beauty of 
the early morning ; the low, red sunbeams 
kindling the stems of the grand old trees, 

that 
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that grew in the large grassy court on 
which the stables and offices opened, into 
pillars of fire; the sweet songs of the 
birds ; the solemn stillness of the hour ; all 
contrasted strangely with the scene within 
the house : a hea^^enly calm without ; 
death and crime, with its fearful results, 
within ; and, thought Frank, the crime 
has been committed, and the punishment 
has come, but the mystery that surrounds 
everything connected with our unhappy 
family is as dark as ever, for who will 
believe my testimony as to Forrest's ac- 
complice? 

At last the stable clock struck five, and 
the sound seemed ^ produce a strange 
effect on the keeper, as if he were awaken- 
ing from some heavy and unnatural sleep. 
He tried to raise himself from the mat- 
tress on which he lay, but could not ; then 
his eyes fell on Frank, and an expression 
of dislike and spite, such as Frank had 
noticed when he first met him the day 
before, showed itself on his face, swollen 

and 
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and blackened as it was/with the mortal 
injury on his head. 

He was quite silent, however, and 
seemed to be making an effort to recover 
the power of thinking or remembrance. 
With painful anxiety Frank and Mr. 
Grey watched his slowly returning senses, 
while the doctor's hand was upon his pulse, 
which grew sensibly more feeble. 

At last he said, 

* I remember, somebody threw down 
the ladder. I remember I saw him at the 
window. He 's done for me ; the villain ! 
Curse him ! Curse him ! ' 

^ Forrest,' said Mr. Grey gently, ' do 
not say so. Not with curses on your lips 
should you meet your Maker.' 

* Stand off! ' said Forrest, fiercely, and 
with an energy that sometimes surprises 
us in dying persons. 

^ Mr. Frank — tell me — was it you as 
threw down the ladder ? and did you see a 
man in that closet ? ' 

* I saw a man jump out of the window,' 
said Frank. 

^And 
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' And get away ? ' 

' And get away — so far/ said Frank ; 
* but I know who he is/ 

* Oh, you do ! ' said the keeper, letting 
his hands drop as if satisfied. ^ Parson ! 
doctor ! listen ! there was no other man. 
He threw the ladder down — that Jack 
Tar there. He wanted to kill a witness 
against his father : his father that mur- 
dered one Trent, and set a man on the 
other. I know it all. Mind, it is my 
last words ! And I 'jn the Lord of Mau- 
den, if all had their rights, for I 'm the son 
of the old Squire by his housekeeper ; and 
if he didn't marry her, more villain he — 
but it 's all mine by right, and a curse go 
with you all, you false Maudens, that 's 
been ordering me about like a slave ! Me ! 
that has a right to it all : but I Ve done 
you, I think ; and you too. Master Blue- 
jacket, that comes meddling when you 're 
not wanted ! ' 

From that moment no persuasions or 
prayers could induce Forrest to speak 
another word. He closed his eyes, and 

was 
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was as insensible to the cries and lamen- 
tations of his wife as to the kind and 
touching words of Mr. Grey. In about 
an hour he became violently agitated, and 
seemed to wish to speak without the 
power of doing so ; at last he said, as with 
a desperate and dying effort,, stretching 
out his arni toward Frank, 

' Mr. Frank ! Mn Frank ! Trent 

=— Oh, Trent] I ' 

It is useless to dwell longer on this 
closing scene. The keeper spoke no more, 
but died in about an hour, in a state 
which made it a blessing to the spectators 
when the moment of his release arrived. 

As the words of Forrest had made a 
deep impression on all his hearers, an im- 
pression that varied in some degree in 
each, Frank requested Mr. Grey, the 
doctor, and one of the farmer's sons to 
accompany him to the rooms in which 
the attempted robbery and escape of the 
man who had entered had taken place. 

The door of the dressing-room was not 
now bolted as it had been when Frank 

was 
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was a prisoner there. He had unbolted it 
when he returned thither, to see that no 
further attempt was made to enter it. 
But he had locked it, and the key was 
now in his pocket on the steel ring which 
he had taken from Mrs. Forrest's basket. 
The dressing-room was in precisely the 
same state as that in which he had left iti 
The centre-bit had been taken by the 
robber into the bed-room, and had been left 
there. The lantern stood on the floor by 
the chest. The papers were some of them 
arranged, according to the titles or subjects 
indorsed on them, by Frank ; others 
scattered about, and some as the robber 
had left them in confusion in the great 
iron box, the lid of which rested against 
the wall. Mr. Grey told the doctor and 
the farmer's son to take special notice as 
to the state of the room, and they then 
left it. Mr. Grey, at Frank's request, 
affixing his seal to a strip of paper ex- 
tending from the door to the wall, across 
the opening. 

When they left the room they pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded to the lodge, where they found the 
little carriage still guarded as Mr. Grey 
had given orders that it should be. No 
one had appeared to claim it. There 
was no crest, no name, no initial to indi- 
cate to whom it belonged. There was 
no doubt that it had been left to favour 
the escape of the robber. Frank and Mr. 
Grey lost no time in laying a stateipent of 
the occurrence before the nearest magis- 
trate, while the farmer's sons and some 
companions beat the woods in order to 
try to discover the fugitive burglar. Frank 
placed the keys of the rooms in the hands 
of the magistrate ; and an inquest being 
ordered to take place as soon as the coro- 
ner could be present, a small party of 
police from Mayland were sent to Mauden 
Hall to remain there during the night, 
and also to assist in the search after the 
supposed or asserted fugitive. These terms, 
being emphatically used by the ma- 
gistrate, were highly offensive to Frank, 
who saw by the doubt of his word which 
they implied, that the spirit in which the 

inquest 
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inquest would be carried on was not likely 
to be very favourable to him ; and a secret 
and nervous apprehension of its possible 
consequences to himself took possession of 
his mind. This was not lessened when 
the magistrate requested him to return in 
company with the police to his father's 
house, and not to leave it till the conclusion 
of the inquest. 

' Cannot Mr. Mauden sleep at my 
house, as he has kindly consented to do, 
and walk over with me to the Hall ? ' said 
Mr. Grey indignantly. ' Of course, it 
would be more agreeable to him than to 
be there with policemen in the house, and 
no servant to attend him. Poor Mrs. 
Forrest ' 

' I order him not to attempt to evade 
the surveillance of the police,' was the 
reply of the magistrate. 

Mr. Grey remained with Frank in the 
house of the magistrate till the police 
arrived in a fly from Mayland ; and thus, 
in a state of semi-arrest, Frank Mauden 
was conveyed back to Mauden Hall. 

The 
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The search after the fugitive had been 
entirely unsuccessful. The night, as we 
have said, had been very cloudy, and there 
had been consequently no devsr, so that no 
traces of footsteps were to be discovered 
in the grass which lay between the house 
and the nearer plantations. Though 
Frank fully believed that his pistol shot 
had hit the man, there were no marks of 
blood anywhere ; nor, though he was evi- 
dently hurt by the fall, which was from 
such a height as to be exceedingly danger- 
ous, had he apparently taken refuge in any 
covert within a considerable range. In 
fact no evidence but that of Frank Mau- 
den appeared to prove that he had leaped 
from the window at all, or that Frank 
had been bolted into the room. 

These circumstances were brought for- 
ward on the inquest. The rooms were 
visited, and the lantern and centre-bit 
found as they were left, but there was no 
proof that these did not belong to Frank 
Mauden himself. This was suggested by 
a juror who seemed to be possessed with 

the 
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the idea that Frank had himself designed 
to get possession of some of his father's 
papers. 

VThis suggestion was absurd,' Frank 
said, ' as he had the keys of the room in 
his possession.' 

^ But not of the strong box,' was the 
reply. 

But the baskets of stolen game, half 
filled, and the appearance of the cart 
which could not have carried them away, 
threw a doubt on the keeper's evidence, 
and showed that some person had come 
into the neighbourhood on secret business. 
The police had ascertained that the cart 
had been seen by a toll-bar keeper, in a 
lane adjoining the high road, on the pre- 
vious day, driven by a tall person, a 
stranger to the neighbourhood. And as 
Frank had spoken to several individuals 
in his walk from Mayland, it was plain 
that, he and that person could not be 
confounded together. 

After a long and most minute inquiry, 
the jury returned a verdict to the effect 

that 
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that the keeper had died from the effects 
of a fall from a ladder which had been 
thrown down by Francis Mauden, under 
the impression that he was concerned in 
an attempted robbery of Mauden Hall. 

Thus Frank's assertions as to the dis- 
covery and escape of the robber, and of 
his being bolted into the dressing-room, 
were treated with a sort of incredulous 
contempt ; and though the proved dis- 
honesty of the keeper, and the permission 
given by him to the helper and female 
servant to absent themselves at the very 
time when the housemaid left in charge 
had so carelessly deserted her post, were 
of themselves strongly corroborative of his 
being an accomplice in the burglary, the 
dying speech of Forrest was circulated 
everjrwhere as worthy of credit. Thus 
though the verdict of the jury, with every 
appearance of unwillingness on their part, 
left Frank legally clear from blame in 
the affair, the report of the inquest in 
the papers was everywhere canvassed and 

commented upon, and the spirit in which 

• 

It 
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it was discussed may be gathered from 
some remarks of two of the jurors, as they 
sat together to refresh themselves after 
their fatigues, in the tap-room of the 
' Mauden Arms ' at Mayland. 

^ A haughty, proud set, them Maudens,' 
said one of them ; ' I should like to sec 
them taken down — this young jacka- 
napes Frank, why you can see he 's as 
proud, because he did something or 
another somewhere at Africa in Merri- 
kay, or somewhere. I stuck out as long as 
I could to say that he 'd had a grudge to 
the keeper, but a couldn't prove it, ye see.' 

^And then, keeper was on the ladder, 
surely.' 

/ Yes ! but if he seed a light, he 'd think 
somebody was a robbing of the house, and 
he'd go up and see.' 

^ Very true ; and I should like to see 
pride have a fall too, and I think it 's had 
one already. But you see as Forrest took 
the game, why we could not depend 
much on his taking much care on his 
master's property.' 

VOL. I. p ^That 
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* That young Frank 's been playing 
some trick with them papers, as sure as a 
gun. And I hope he '11 get what he 
deserves, that's all; a chip of the old 
block as Trent split his head agin/ 

* But this Frank says as how the robber, 
that he says he seed, looked like Trent.' 

* A good joke ! he said he had his face 
blackened, but his figure was like — much 
he could judge from that. Trent 's safe 
enough underground or underwater long 
ago. I tell ye there wasn't anybody in 
the house but this Frank himself.' 

* But the carriage ? ' 

* I don't care for the carriage ; what 's 
the carriage to me ?' said the juror, getting 
into a passion as he ^ame to the end of 
his arguments. ^ If you think you knows 
better than your betters, why you 'd better 
be off; I tell ye, if I hadn't wanted to 
get home to my business, I 'd ha' stood 
out about the verdick, and ha' had that 
Frank took up. They 're a proud set, and 
a bad set, them Maudens ; and you know 
nothing, nor never did.' 

When 
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When the inquest was concluded, Frank 
went back to the Hall. The servants had 
been written to to return immediately to 
their duties ; and Frank sent a circum- 
stantial account of the late events to his 
father, begging that the upper housemaid 
might be dismissed, as she had proved 
herself so unworthy of confidence. He 
engaged two respectable men from the 
village to sleep at the Hall, and once more 
refused to accept the offered hospitality of 
Mr. Grey. 

He returned to complete the examina- 
tion of the papers, in hopes of finding 
some one of the large packets entitled 
^ Title-Deeds of the Mauden Estates.' 

It was in vain. The names and pur- 
port of all the deeds were written in full 
on them, but none bore that indorsement ; 
and Frank, with a sigh, closed the heavy 
lid, but could not lock the box, the bolt 
having been turned by the centre-bit 
which was in the coroner's possession. 
The heavy box stood about three inches 
from the wall ; and when Frank looked 

round 
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round to see that all was in order, before 
he left and locked the closet, he noticed 
that the floor was very uneven, sinking in 
near the spot on which the heavy box 
stood. Putting his hand behind the box, 
he found that a narrow slip of board was 
really broken in ; he lighted a match in 
order to see how deep the hollow was, 
when he saw a small bundle of papers 
lying covered with dust in its deepest part, 
which was about four inches ^ below the 
general level of the floor. Drawing them 
out carefully, and removing the dust, he 
found that they were, like most of the 
papers previously deposited in order in the 
box, tied with red tape, and indorsed in 
his father's handwriting. He read — 

^ Pf oofs of the marriage of Eugenia 
Mauden Arnheim, and of the birth and 
actual existence of her children, a son and 
a daughter.' 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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PHILOSOPHY i or, THE SCIENCE of TRUTH, 

being a Treatise on First Principles, Mental, Physical, and Verbal. By 
James Haig, Esq., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn. lOs. 6d. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otley^ & Ct.'s Literary Announetments. . 
RECOLLECTIONS of GENERAL GARIBALDI ; 

or. Travels from Rome to Lucerne, comprising a Visit to the Medi- 
terranean Islands of La Madalenaand Caprera, and the Home of General 
Garibaldi. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

From SOUTHAMPTON to CALCUTTA. 

Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life. 10s. 6d. 

The RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES of the AGE. 

68. 6d. 

ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN 

IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. By Sir Gboroe Stephen. With 
illustrations by Cruiksbank. New and cheaper Edition, 5s. 

The LANGUAGE of FLOWERS, 

Elegant Gift Book for the Season. Beautifully bound in green watered 
silk, with coloured plates. Containing the Art of Conveying Senti- 
ments of Esteem and Afifection. Eleventh edition, dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the late Duchess of Kent. 10s. 6d. 



^friction. 

The DREAM of a LIFE. 

By Lady Scott. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. (ready). 

« RECOMMENDED TO MERCY." 

Second fklition. 3 vols., 3l8. 6d. 

The VALLEY of the MAUDE. 

By the author of '* Atheline ; or, the Castle by the Sea" (this month). 

A WOMAN'S LIFE. 

A Novel. 2 vols., 21s. (ready). 

HAROLD OVERDON. A Naval Novel. los. 6d. 
CONSTANCE MORDAUNTj 

or. Life in the Western Archipelago (this month). 

The STAR of LOVELL : 

A Tale of the Poor Clergy (ready). 

BETTER DAYS. 

Edited by the Rev. Reginald Shutte, author of the * Life of the Rev. 
Henry Newland.' 2 vols., 21s. 

The CURATE of CRANSTON. 

By Cothbert Bede, author of " Mr. Verdant Green," &c. 10s. (ready). 

The WOMAN with the YELLOW HAIR ; 

and other Modern Mvsteries, chiefly from * Household Words.* 10s. 6d. 

ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. 

New and Cheap Edition. 2 vols., 12s. 

CLINTON MAYNYARD. 

1 vol., lOs. 6d. 

ALICE GOLDBURG. 

A Novel. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

The FIELD of LIFE j or, 

Sowing and Reaping. A Tale of Clerical Life. 3 vols., post 8 vo, 31s. 6d. 

The CURATE of CRANSTON. 

By Cothbert Bede, autVior ot ' Mt. VetA»,iA Green,' etc. lOs. 6d. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otley^ (^ Co.'s Literary Announcements, 
CROW'S NEST FARM. 

A Novel. By the author of ' Effie VernoD.' Post 8vo, lO*. 6d. 

LEILA MARSTON. 

A Novel. Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

SOON OVER ; or, 

The Vicar of Slowditch. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FARM LIFE; or. 

Sketches for the Country. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MY ELDEST BROTHER. 

By the author of * Our Farm of Four Acres,* * From Hay Time to Hop« 

ping.' 2 vols., post 8vo, 2l8. 

VANITY CHURCH. 

A Novel. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The OLD MANOR'S HEIR. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WHEAT and TARES. 

Originally published in " Fraser's Magazine." Post Svo, lOs. 6d. 

CRISPIN KEN. 

Ry the author of * Miriam May.' Dedicated, by special permission, to 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P, 2 vols., post Svo, 7s, New 
and (Fourth) Cheap Edition. With " a Word to Churchmen." 

GREAT CATCHES; or, GRAND MATCHES. 

A Novel. 2 vols., post Svo, 21s. 

The LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT. 

Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

LOVING and BEING LOVED. 

By the authoress of * Zingra the Gipsy.' 2 vols., post Svo, 2 Is. 

ADRIFT. A Novel. 

By Frank Fowler. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli. Post Svo, lOs. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER. 

Post Svo, IDs. 6d. 

CARELADEN HOUSE. A Novel. los. 6d. 
JOSEPH in the SNOW and the CLOCKMAKER. 

By Lady Wallace, 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By the Author of ' Paul FerroU.' New Edition. 6s. 

OUR NEW RECTOR. 

Edited by the Author of ' Mr. Verdant Green.' 10s. 6d. 

The RECTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. lOt. 6d. 

SWEETHEARTS and WIVES. 

A Novel. By Marqaerite A. Power. 3 vols., Sis. 6d. 

AN M.P. in SEARCH of a CREED. 

A Novel. lOs. 6d. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otley, {jf Co.'s Literary Announcements. 
WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS ? or, 

The New Lord of Burleigh. A Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 

The LIGBTHOUSE. A Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 
The SKELETON in the CUPBOARD. 

By Lady Scott. 2 vols., 21s. Cheaper Edition, 58. 

TOO LATE ! By Mrs. Dimsdale. 7s. 6d. 
HELEN. A Romance of Real Life. 7s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE MELTON 5 or, 

Nature's Nobleman. A Tale. 78. 6d. 

SIDE WINDS. los. 6d. 
The IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 vols., Sis. 6d. 

LA CAVA ; or, 

Recollections of the Neapolitans. 10s. 6d. 

ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modem Italy. 2 vols., 21s. 

RUTH BAYNARD'S STORY, i vol., los. 6d. 
EDMONDALE. los. 6d. 
MIRIAM MAY. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 
WHISPERING VOICES of the YULE. 

Tales for Christmas. 5s. 

The SENIOR FELLOW. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. lOs. 6d. 

NELLY CAREW. 

By Miss Power. 2 vols., 21s. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Author of * Anne Gray.* 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

The NEVILLES of GARRETSTOWN. 

A Historical Tale. Edited, and with a Preface by the Author of 
* Emilia Wyndham.' 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The VICAR of LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th century. 4s. 6d. 

SQUIRES and PARSONS. 

A Church Novel. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT; or, 

Passages in the Life of a Sub. A Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo, 3l8. 6d. 

The Daughters of King Daher. A Poem. By 

By Thomas Hood, 38. 6d. 

Recollections of the Past. is. 6d. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton*s Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
G/enelg. 
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